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CHAPTER VII. 
TEE SWORD ON THE WALL. 


WHERE possession was impossible, knowledge might yet be reached : 
could I not learn the story of the ancient weapon? How came that 
which had more fitly hung in the hall of a great castle, here upon the 
wall of a kitchen? My uncle however, I felt, was not the source 
whence I might hope for help. No better was my aunt. Indeed I 
had the conviction that she neither knew nor cared anything about 
the useless thing. It was her tea-table that must be kept bright 
for honour’s sake. But there was grannie! 

My relations with her had continued much the same. The old fear 
of her lingered, and as yet I had had no inclination to visit her room 
by myself. I saw that my uncle and aunt always behaved to her with 
the greatest kindness and much deference, but could not help observing 
also thet she cherished some secret offence, receiving their minis- 
trations with a certain condescension which clearly enough manifested 
its origin as hidden cause of complaint and not pride. I wondered 
that my uncle and aunt took no notice of it, always addressing her 
as if they were on the best possible terms; and I knew that my 
uncle never went to his work without visiting her, and never went to 
bed without reading a prayer by her bedside first. I think Nannie 
told me this. 

She could still read a little, for her sight had been short, and had 
held out better even than usual with such. But she cared nothing 
for the news of the hour. My uncle had a weekly newspaper, though 
not by any means regularly, from a friend in London, but I never saw 
it in my grandmother's hands. Her reading was mostly in the Spec- 
tator, or in one of De Foe’s works. I have seen her reading Pope. 
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The sword was in my bones, and as I judged that only from grannie 
could I get any information respecting it, I found myself beginning 
to inquire why I was afraid to go to her. I was unable to account 
for it, still less to justify it. As I reflected, the kindness of her words 
and expressions dawned upon me, and I even got so far as to believe 
that I had been guilty of neglect in not visiting her oftener and doing 
something for her. True, I recalled likewise that my uncle had 
desired me not to visit her except with him or my aunt, but that was 
uges ago, when I was a very little boy, and might have been trouble- 
some. I could even read to her now if she wished it. In short, I 
felt myself perfectly capable of entering into social relations with her 
generally. But if there was any flow of affection towards her, it was 
the sword that had broken the seal of its fountain. 

One morning at breakfast I had been sitting gazing at the sword 
on the wall opposite me. My aunt had observed the steadiness of my 
look. 

‘‘What are you staring at, Willie?” she said. ‘ Your eyes are 
fixed in your head. Are you choking?” 

The words offended me. I got up and walked out of the room. As 
I went round the table I saw that my uncle and aunt were staring at 
each other very much asI had been staring at the sword. I soon felt 
ashamed of myself, and returned, hoping that my behaviour might be 
attributed to some passing indisposition. Mechanically I raised my eyes 
to the wall. Could I believe them ? The sword was gone—absolutely 
gone! My heart seemed to swell up into my throat; I felt my cheeks 
burning. The passion grew within me, and might have broken out 
in some form or other, had I not felt that would at once betray my 
secret. I sat still with a fierce effort, consoling and strengthening 
myself with the resolution that I would hesitate no longer, but take 
the first chance of a private interview with grannie. I tried hard to 
look as if nothing had happened, and when breakfast was over, went 
to my own room. It was there I carried on my pasting operations. 
There also at this time I drank deep in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress:” 
there were swords, and armour, and giants, and demons there ; but 
I had no inclination for either employment now. 

My uncle left for the farm as usual, and to my delight I soon dis- 
covered that my aunt had gone with him. The ways of the house 
were as regular as those of a bee-hive. Sitting in my own room I 
knew precisely where any one must be at any given moment; for 
although the only clock we had was oftener standing than going, a 
perfect instinct of time was common to the household, Nannie included. 
At that moment she was sweeping up the hearth and putting on the 
kettle. In half an hour she would have tidied up the kitchen, and 
would have gone to prepare the vegetables for cooking: I must 
wait. But the sudden fear struck me that my aunt might have 
taken the sword with her—might be going to make away with it 
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altogether. I started up, and rushed about the room in an agony. 
What could I do? At length I heard Nannie’s pattens clatter out 
of the kitchen to a small outhouse where she pared the potatoes. 
I instantly descended, crossed the kitchen, and went up the winding 
stone stair. I opened grannie’s door, and went in. 

She was seated in her usual place. Never till now had I felt how 
old she was. She looked up when I entered, for although she had 
grown very deaf, she could feel the floor shake. I saw by her eyes 
which looked higher than my head, that she had expected a taller 
figure to follow me. When I turned from shutting the door, I saw 
her arms extended with an eager look, and could see her hands 
trembling ere she folded them about me, and pressed my head to her 
bosom. 

“‘O Lord!” she said, ‘‘I thank thee. I will try to be good now. 
O Lord, I have waited, and thou hast heard me. I will believe in 
thee again !”” 

From that moment I loved my grannie, and felt I owed her some- 
thing as well as my uncle. I had never had this feeling about my 
aunt. 

‘¢Grannie!” I said, trembling from a conflict of emotions; but 
before I could utter my complaint, I had burst out crying. 

‘‘ What have they been doing to you, child?” she asked, almost 
fiercely, and ‘sat up straight in her chair. Her voice although feeble 
and quavering was determined in tone. She pushed me back from 
her and sought the face I was ashamed to show. ‘‘ What have they 
done to you, my boy?” she repeated, ere I could conquer my sobs 
sufficiently to speak. 

“They have taken away the sword that 2s 

‘‘ What sword?” she asked, quickly. ‘ Not the sword that your 
great-grandfather wore when he followed Sir Marmaduke ?” 

‘I don’t know, grannie.” 

“Don’t know, boy ? The only thing your father took when he > 
Not the sword with the broken sheath? Never! They daren’t do 
it! I will go down myself. I must see about it at once.” , 

‘‘O grannie, don’t!’ I cried in terror, as she rose from her chair. 
‘‘ They'll not let me ever come near you again if you do.” 

She sat down again. After seeming to ponder for a while in 
silence, she said :— 

‘“‘ Well, Willie, my dear, you’re more to me than the old sword. 
But I wouldn’t have had it handled with disrespect for all that the 
place is worth. -However I don’t suppose they can . What 
made them do it, child? They've not taken it down from the wall?” 

“Yes, grannie. I think it was because I was staring at it too 
much, grannie. Perhaps they were afraid I would take it down and 
hurt myself with it. But I was only going to ask you about it. Tell 
me a story about it, grannie.” 

Q2 
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All my notion was some story, I did not think whether true or 
false, like one of Nannie’s stories. 

‘That I will, my child—all about it—all about it. Let me see.” 

Her eyes went wandering a little and she looked perplexed. 

‘‘ And they took it from you, did they, then? Poor child! Poor 
child !” 

“They didn’t take it from me, grannie. I never had it in my 
hands.” 

** Wouldn't give it you then? Ohdear! Oh dear!” 

I began to teel uncomfortable—grannie looked so strange and lost. 
The old feeling that she ought to be buried because she was dead 
returned upon me ; but I overcame it so far as to be able to say: 

** Won't you tell me about it then, grannie? I want so much to 
hear about the battle.” 

‘* What battle, child? Oh yes! I'll tell you all about it some day, 
but I've forgot now, I’ve forgot it all now.” 

She pressed her hand to her forehead, and sat thus for some time, 
while I grew very frightened. I would gladly have left the room 
and crept down stairs, but I stood fascinated, gazing at the withered 
face half-hidden by the withered hand. I longed to be anywhere 
else, but my will had deserted me, and there I must remain. At 
length grannie took her hand from her eyes, and seeing me, started. 

‘* Ah, my dear!” she said, ‘‘I had forgotten you. You wanted 
me to do something for you: what was it?” 

‘IT wanted you to tell me about the sword, grannie.” 

** Oh yes, the sword!” she returned, putting her hand again to her 
forehead. ‘‘ They took it away from you, did they? Well, never 
mind. I will give you something else—though I don’t say it’s as 
good as the sword.” 

She rose, and taking an ivory-headed stick which leaned against the 
side of the chimney-piece, walked with tottering steps towards the 
bureau. There she took from her pocket a small bunch of keys, and 
having, with some difficulty from the trembling of her hands, chosen 
one, and unlocked the sloping cover, she opened a little drawer inside, 
and took out a gold watch with a bunch of seals hanging from it. 
Never shall I forget the thrill that went through my frame. Did she 
mean to let me hold it in my own hand? Might I have it as often 
as I came to see her? Imagine my ecstasy when she put it carefully 
in the two hands I held up to receive it, and said: 

‘‘There, my dear! You must take good care of it, and never give 
it away for love or money. Don’t you open it—there’s a good boy, 
till you're a man like your father. He wasaman! He gave it to 
me the day we were married, for he had nothing else, he said, to 
offer me. But I would not take it, my dear. I liked better to see 
him with it than have it myself. And when he left me, I kept it for 
you. But you must take care of it, you know.” 
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‘‘ Oh, thank you, grannie!”’ I cried, in an agony of pleasure. ‘I 
will take care of it—indeed I will. Is it a real watch, grannie—as 
real as uncle's?” 

‘It’s worth ten of your uncle’s, my dear. Don’t you show it him 
though. He might take that away too. Your uncle’s a very good 
man, my dear, but you mustn’t mind everything he says to you. . He 
forgets things. I never forget anything. I have plenty of time to 
think about things. I never forget.” 

“Will it go, grannie?” I asked, for my uncle was a much less 
interesting subject than the watch. 

“It won't go without being wound up; but you might break it. 
Besides, it may want cleaning. It’s several years since it was cleaned 
last. Where will you put it now?” 

“Oh! I know where to hide it safe enough, grannie,” I exclaimed. 
“T'll take care of it. You needn't be afraid, grannie.” 

The old lady turned, and with difficulty tottered to her seat. I 
remained where I was, fixed in contemplation of my treasure. She 
called me. I went and stood by her knee. 

‘‘ My child, there is something I want very much to tell you, but 
you know old people forget things oe 

‘‘ But you said just now that you never forgot anything, grannie.” 

‘No more I do, my dear; only I can’t always lay my hands upon 
a thing when I want it.” 

‘“‘It was about the sword, grannie,” I said, thinking to refresh her 
memory. 

“No, my dear; I don’t think it was about the sword exactly— 
though that had something to do with it. I shall remember it all by- 
and-by. It will come again. And so must you, my dear. Don't 
leave your old mother so long alone. It’s weary, weary work, 
waiting.” 

‘Indeed I won't, grannie,” I said. ‘I will come the very first 
time I can. Only I mustn't let auntie see me, you know.—You 
don’t want to be buried now, do you, grannie?”’ I added ; for I had 
begun to love her, and the love had cast out the fear, and I did not 
want her to wish to be buried. 

‘“‘T am very, very old; much too old to live, my dear. But I must 
do you justice before I can go to my grave. Now I know what I 
wanted to say. It’s gone again. Oh dear! Oh dear! IfI had you 
in the middle of the night, when everything comes back as if it had 
been only yesterday, I could tell you all about it from beginning 
to end, with all the ins and outs of it. But I can’t now—I can’t 
now.” 

She moaned and rocked herself to and fro. 

‘‘ Never mind, grannie,” I said cheerfully, for I was happy enough 
for all eternity with my gold watch; ‘I will come and see you 
again as soon as ever I can.” And I kissed her on the white cheek. 
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‘Thank you, my dear. I think you had better go now. They 
may miss you, and then I should never see you again—to talk to, I 
mean.” 

‘‘ Why won't they let me come and see you, grannie ?”’ I asked. 

“‘That’s what I wanted to tell you, if I could only see a little 
better,” she answered, once more putting her hand to her forehead. 
‘¢ Perhaps I shall be able to tell you next time. Go now, my dear.” 

I left the room, nothing loath, for I longed to be alone with my 
treasure. I could not get enough of it in grannie’s presence even. 
Noiseless as a bat I crept down the stair. When I reached the door 
at the foot I stood and listened. The kitchen was quite silent. I 
stepped out. There was no one there. I scudded across and up the 
other stair to my own room, carefully shutting the door behind me. 
Then I sat down on the floor on the other side of the bed, so that it 
was between me and the door, and I could run into the closet with 
my treasure before any one entering should see me. 

The watch was a very thick round one. The back of it was 
crowded with raised figures in the kind of work called repoussée. 
I pored over these for a long time, and then turned to the face. It 
was set all round with shining stones—diamonds, though I knew 
nothing of diamonds then. The enamel was cracked, and I followed 
every crack as well as every figure of the hours. Then I began to 
wonder what I could do with it next. Iwas not satisfied. Possession 
I found was not bliss: it had not rendered me content. But it was 
as yet imperfect: I had not seen the inside. Grannie had told me 
not to open it: I began to think it hard that I should be denied 
thorough possession of what had been given to me. I believed I 
should be quite satisfied if I once saw what made it go. I turned 
it over and over, thinking I might at least find Low it was opened. 
I have little doubt if I had discovered the secret of it, my virtue 
would have failed me. All I did find, however, was the head of a 
curious animal engraved on the handle. This was something. I 
examined it as carefully as the rest, and then finding I had for the 
time exhausted the pleasures of the watch, I turned to the seals. 
On one of them was engraved what looked like letters, but I could 
not read them. Idid not know that they were turned the wrong 
way. One of them was like a W. On the other seal—there were 
but two and a curiously-contrived key—I found the same head as 
was engraved on the handle,—turned the other way of course. 
Wearied at length, I took the precious thing into the dark closet, 
and laid it in a little box which formed one of my few posses- 
sions. I then wandered out into the field, and went straying about 
until dinner-time, during which I believe I never once lifted my eyes 
to the place where the sword had hung, lest even that action should 
betray the watch. 

From that day, my head, and as much of my heart as might be, 
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were filled with the watch. And, alas! I soon found that my book- 
mending had grown distasteful to me, and for the satisfaction of 
employment, possession was a poor substitute. As often as I 
made the attempt to resume it, I got weary, and wandered almost 
involuntarily to the closet to feel for my treasure in the dark, handle 
it once more, and bring it out into the light. Already I began to 
dree the doom of riches, in the vain attempt to live by that which 
was not bread. Nor was this all. A certain weight began to gather 
over my spirit—a sense almost of wrong. For although the watch 
had been given me by my grandmother, and I never doubted either 
her right to dispose of it or my right to possess it, I could not look 
my uncle in the face, partly from a vague fear lest he should read my 
secret in my eyes, partly from a sense of something out of joint 
between him and me. I began to fancy, and I believe I was right, 
that he looked at me sometimes with a wistfulness I had never 
seen in his face before. This made me so uncomfortable that I 
began to avoid his presence as much as possible. And although 
I tried to please him with my lessons, I could not learn them as 
hitherto. 

One day he asked me to bring him the book I had been repairing. 

‘It’s not finished yet, uncle,” I said. 

‘¢ Will you bring it me, just as it is? I want to look for some- 
thing in it.” 

I went and brought it with shame. He took it, and having found 
the passage he wanted, turned the volume once over in his hands, 
and gave it me back without a word. 

Next day I restored it to him finished and tidy. He thanked me, 

looked it over again, and put it inits place. But I fairly encountered 
an inquiring and somewhat anxious gaze. I believe he had a talk 
with my aunt about me that night. 
. The next morning, I was seated by the bedside, with my secret in 
my hand, when I thought I heard the sound of the door-handle, and 
glided at once into the closet. When I came out in a flutter of 
anxiety, there was no one there. But I had been too much startled 
to return to what I had grown to feel almost a guilty pleasure. 

The next morning after breakfast, I crept into the closet, put my 
hand unerringly into the one corner of the box, found no watch, and 
after an unavailing search, sat down in the dark on a bundle of rags, 
with the sensations of a ruined man. My world was withered up 
and gone. How the day passed, I cannot tell. Howl got through 
my meals, I cannot even imagine. When I look back and attempt to 
recall the time, I see but a cloudy waste of misery crossed by the 
lightning-streaks of a sense of injury. All that was left me now was 
a cat-like watching for the chance of going to my grandmother. Into 
her ear I would pour the tale of my wrong. She who had been as 
a haunting discomfort to me, had grown to be my one consolation. 
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My lessons went on as usual. A certain pride enabled me to learn 
them tolerably for a day or two; but when that faded, my whole being 
began to flag. For some time my existence was a kind of life in death, 
At length one evening my uncle said to me, as we finished my 
lessons far from satisfactorily— 

*¢ Willie, your aunt and I think it better you should go to school. 
We shall be very sorry to part with you, but it will be better. You 
will then have companions of your own age. You have not enough 
to amuse you at home.” 

He did not allude by a single word to the affair of the watch. 
Could my aunt have taken it, and nevertold him? It was not likely. 

I was delighted at the idea of any change, for my life had grown 
irksome to me. 

“*O, thank you, uncle!” I cried, with genuine expression. 

I think he looked a little sad; but he uttered no reproach. 

My aunt and he had already arranged everything. The next day 
but one, I saw, for the first time, a carriage drive up to the door of 
the house. I was waiting for it impatiently. My new clothes had 
all been packed in a little box. I had not put ina single toy: I 
cared for nothing I had now. The box was put up beside the driver. 
My aunt came to the door where I was waiting for my uncle. 

‘¢ Mayn’t I go and say good-bye to grannie ? ” I asked. 

‘¢ She’s not very well to-day,” said my aunt. “I think you had 
better not. You will be back at Christmas, you know.” 

I was not so much grieved as I ought to have been. The loss 
of my watch had made the thought of grannie painful again. 

‘Your uncle will meet you at the road,” continued my aunt, seeing 
me still hesitate. ‘* Good-bye.” 

I received her cold embrace without emotion, clambered into 
the chaise, and looking out as the driver shut the door, wondered 
what my aunt was holding her apron to her eyes for, as she turned 
away into the house. My uncle met us and got in, and away 
the chaise rattled, bearing me towards an utterly new experience ; for 
hardly could the strangest region in foreign lands be more unknown 
to the wandering mariner than the faces and ways of even my own 
kind were to me. I had never played for one half-hour with boy or 
girl. I knew nothing of their playthings or their games. I hardly 
knew what boys were like, except, outwardly, from the dim reflex 
of myself in the broken mirror in my bed-room, whose lustre was 
more of the ice than the pool, and, inwardly, from the partly excep- 
tional experiences of my own nature, with even which I was poorly 
enough acquainted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
I GO TO SCHOOL, AND GRANNIE LEAVES IT. 


Ir is an evil thing to break up a family before the natural period of 
its dissolution. In the course of things, marriage, the necessities 
of maintenance, or the energies of labour guiding ‘to fresh woods 
and pastures new,” are the ordered causes of separation. 

Where ihe home is happy, much injury is done the children in 
sending them to school, except it be a day-school, whither they go 
in the morning as to the labours of the world, but whence they 
return at night as to the heaven of repose. Conflict through the day, 
rest at night, is the ideal. A day-school will suffice for the cultiva- 
tion of the necessary public or national spirit, without which the love 
of the family may degenerate into a merely extended selfishness, but 
which is itself founded upon those family affections. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that boarding-schools are, in many cases, 
an antidote to some of the evil conditions which exist at home. 

To children whose home is a happy one, the exile to a school must 
be bitter. Mine, however, was an unusual experience. Leaving aside 
the specially troubled state in which I was when thus carried to the 
village of Aldwick, I had few of the finer elements of the ideal home 
in mine, The love of my childish heart had never been drawn out. 
My grandmother had begun to do so, but her influence had been 
speedily arrested. I was, as they say of cats, more attached to the 
place than the people, and no regrets whatever interfered to quell the 
excitement of expectation, wonder, and curiosity which filled me on 
the journey. The motion of the vehicle, the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs, the travellers we passed on the road—all seemed to partake of 
the exuberant life which swelled and overflowed in me. Every- 
thing was as happy, as excited, as I was. 

When we entered the village, behold it was a region of glad tumult! 
Were there not three dogs, two carts, a maid carrying pails of water, 
and several groups of frolicking children in the street—not to men- 
tion live ducks, and a glimpse of grazing geese on the common ? 
There were also two mothers at their cottage-doors, each with a baby 
in her arms. I knew they were babies, although I had never seen a 
baby before. And when we drove through the big wooden gate and 
stopped at the door of what had been the manor-house but was now 
Mr. Elder's school, the aspect of the building, half-covered with ivy, 
bore to me a most friendly look. Still more friendly was the face of 
the master’s wife, who received us in a low dark parlour, with a 
thick soft carpet, and rich red curtains. It was a perfect paradise 
to my imagination. Nor did the appearance of Mr. Elder at all jar 
with the vision of coming happiness. His round, rosy, spectacled 
face bore in it no premonitory suggestion of birch or rod, and, 
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although I continued at his school for six years, I never saw him use 
either. Ifa boy required that kind of treatment, he sent him home, 
When my uncle left me, it was in more than contentment with my 
lot. Nor did anything occur to alter my feeling with regard to it. 
I soon became much attached to Mrs. Elder. She was just the 
woman for a schoolmaster’s wife—as full of maternity as she could 
hold, but childless. By the end of the first day I thought I loved 
her far more than my aunt. My aunt had done her duty towards 
me; but how was a child to weigh that? She had taken no trouble 
to make me love her; she had shown me none of the signs of affec- 
tion, and I could not appreciate the proofs of it yet. 

I soon perceived a great difference between my uncle’s way of 
teaching and that of Mr. Elder. My uncle always appeared aware of 
something behind which pressed upon, perhaps hurried the fact he was 
making me understand. He made me feel, perhaps too much, that it 
was a mere step towards something beyond. Mr. Elder, on the other 
hand, placed every point in such a strong light that it seemed in itself 
of primary consequence. Both were, if my judgment after so many 
years be correct, admirable teachers—my uncle the greater, my 
schoolmaster the more immediately efficient. As I was a manageable 
boy to the very verge of weakness, the relations between us were 
entirely pleasant. 

There were only six more pupils, all of them sufficiently older 
than myself_to be ready to pet and indulge me. No one who saw 
me mounted on the back of the eldest, a Jad of fifteen, and driving 
four of them in hand, while the sixth ran alongside as an outrider— 
could have wondered that I should find school better than home. 
Before the first day was over, the sorrows of the lost watch and sword 
had vanished utterly. For what was possession to being possessed ? 
What was a watch, even had it been going, to the movements of life ? 
To peep from the wicket in the great gate out upon the village-street, 
with the well in the middle of it, and a girl in the sunshine winding 
up the green dripping bucket from the unknown depths of coolness, 
was more than a thousand watches. But this was by no means the 
extent of my new survey of things. One of the causes of Mr. 
Elder’s keeping no boy who required chastisement was his own 
love of freedom, and his consequent desire to give the boys as much 
liberty out of school hours as possible. He believed in freedom. 
“‘ The great end of training,” he said to mé many years after, when 
he was quite an old man, “ is liberty ; and the sooner you can get a 
boy to be a law to himself, the sooner you make a man of him. This 
end is impossible without freedom. Let those who have no choice, 
or who have not the same end in view, do the best they can with 
such boys as they find: I chose only such as could bear liberty. I 
never set up as a reformer—only as an educator. For that kind of 
work others were more fit than I. It was not my calling.” Hence 
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Mr. Elder no more allowed labour to intrude upon play, than play to 
intrude upon labour. As soon as lessons were over, we were free to 
go where we would and do what we would, under certain general 
restrictions, which had more to do with social proprieties than with 
school regulations. We roamed the country from tea-time till sun- 
down; sometimes in the summer long after that. Sometimes also 
on moonlit nights in winter, occasionally even when the stars and 
the snow gave the only light, we were allowed the same liberty 
until nearly bedtime. Before Christmas came, variety, exercise, and 
social blessedness had wrought upon me so that when I returned 
home, my uncle and aunt were astonished at the change in me. I 
had grown half a head, and the paleness, which they had considered 
a peculiar accident of my appearance, had given place to a rosy 
glow. My flitting step too had vanished: I soon became aware 
that I made more noise than my aunt liked, for in the old house 
silence was in its very temple. My uncle, however, would only 
smile and say— 

“ Don’t bring the place about our ears, Willie, my boy. I should 
like it to last my time.” 

‘I’m afraid,” my aunt would interpose, ‘‘ Mr. Elder doesn’t keep 
very good order in his school.” 

Then I would fire up in defence of the master, and my uncle would 
sit and listen, looking both pleased and amused. 

I had not been many moments in the house before I said— 

‘‘ Mayn’t I run up and see grannie, uncle ?”’ 

‘‘ I will go and see how she is,”’ my aunt said, rising. 

She went, and presently returning, said— 

“Grannie seems a little better. You may come. She wants to 
see you.” ' 

I followed her. When I entered the room and looked expectantly 
towards her usual place, {found herchairempty. I turned to the bed. 
There she was, and I thought she looked much the same; but when 
Icame nearer, I perceived a change in her countenance. She wel- 
comed me feebly, stroked my hair and my cheeks, smiled sweetly, 
and closed her eyes. My aunt led me away. 

When bedtime came, I went to my own room, and was soon fast 
asleep. What roused me, I do not know, but I awoke in the midst 
of the darkness, and the next moment I heard a groan. It thrilled 
me with horror. I sat up in bed and listened, but heard no more. 
As I sat listening, heedless of the cold, the explanation dawned upon 
me, for my powers of reflection and combination had been developed 
by my enlarged experience of life. In our many wanderings, I had 
learned to choose between roads and to make conjectures from the 
lie of the country. I had likewise lived in a far larger house than 
my home. Hence it now dawned upon me, for the first time, that 
grannie’s room must be next to mine, although approached from the 
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other side, and that the groan must have been hers. She might be 
in need of help. I remembered at the same time how she had 
wished to have me by her in the middle of the night, that she might 
be able to tell me what she could not recall in the day. I got up at 
once, dressed myself, and stole down the one stair, across the kitchen, 
and up the other. I gently opened grannie’s door and peeped in. A 
fire was burning in the room. I entered and approached the bed. [ 
wonder how I had the courage; but children more than grown 
people are moved by unlikely impulses. Grannie lay breathing 
heavily. Istood for a moment. The faint light flickered over her 
white face. It was the middle of the night, and the tide of fear 
inseparable from the night, began to rise. My old fear of her began 
to return with it . But she lifted her lids, and the terror ebbed away. 

She looked at me, but did not seem to know me. I went nearer, 

‘¢ Grannie,”’ I said, close to her ear, and speaking low; “ You 
wanted to see me at night—that was before I went to school. I'm 
here, grannie.” 

The sheet was folded back so smooth that she could hardly have 
turned over since it had been arranged for the night. Her hand was 
lying upon it. She lifted it feebly and stroked my cheek once more. 
Her lips murmured something which I could not hear, and then came 
a deep sigh, almost a groan. The terror returned when I found she 
could not speak to me. 

‘* Shall I go and fetch auntie ?’’ I whispered. 

She shook her head feebly, and looked wistfully at me. Her lips 
moved again. I guessed that she wanted me to sit beside her. I 
got a chair, placed it by the bedside, and sat down. She put out her 
hand, as if searching for something. I laid mine init. She closed 
her fingers upon it and seemed satisfied. When I looked again, she 
was asleep and breathing quietly. I was afraid to take my hand 
from hers lest I should wake her. I laid my head on the side of 
the bed, and was soon fast asleep also. 

I was awaked by a noise in the room. It was Nannie lighting the 
fire. When she saw me she gave a ery of terror. 

‘“‘ Hush, Nannie!" I said; ** you will wake grannie;”’ and as I spoke 
I rose, for I found my hand was free. 

“Oh, Master Willie!’ said Nannie, in a low voice; “ —_ did you 
come here? You sent my heart into my mouth.” 

‘‘ Swallow it again, Nannie,” I answered, ‘‘ and don’t tell auntie. 
I came to see grannie, and fell asleep. I'm rather cold. I'll go to 
bed now. Auntie’s not up, is she?” 

“No. It’s not time for anybody to be up yet.” 

Nannie ought to have spent the night in grannie’s room, for it was 
her turn to watch ; but finding her nicely asleep as she thought, she 
had slipped away for just an hour of comfort in bed. The hour had 
grown to three. When she returned the fire was out. 
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When I came down to breakfast, the solemn look upon my uncle’s 
face caused me a foreboding of change. 

‘God has taken grannie away in the night, Willie,” said he, hold- 
ing the hand I had placed in his. 

‘Ts she dead ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Oh, then, you will let her go to her grave now, won’t you?” I 
said—the recollection of her old grievance coming first in association 
with her death, and occasioning a more childish speech than belonged 
to my years. 

“Yes. She'll get to her grave now,” said my aunt, with a trembling 
in her voice I had never heard before. 

“No,” objected my uncle. ‘ Her body will go to the grave, but 
her soul will go to heaven.” 

‘“‘ Her soul!’ I said, ‘* What’s that?” 

‘Dear me, Willie! don’t you know that ?”’ said my aunt. * Don’t 
you know you've got a soul as well as a body?” 

‘I’m sure J haven't,” I returned. ‘‘ What was grannie’s like?” 

“That I can't tell you,” she answered. 

“Have you got one, auntie ?” 

“Yes.” 

““ What is yours like then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But,” I said, turning to my uncle, “if her body goes to the 
grave, and her soul to heaven, what's to become of poor grannie— 
without either of them you see?” 

My uncle had been thinking while we talked. 

“That can’t be the way to represent the thing, Jane: it puzzles 
the child. No, Willie; grannie’s body goes to the grave, but grannie 
herself is gone to heaven. What people call her soul is just grannie 
herself.”” 

‘Why don’t they say so, then?” 

My uncle fell a thinking again. He did not, however, answer this 
last question, for I suspect he found that it would not be good for me 
to know the real cause—namely that people hardly believed it, and 
therefore did not say it. Most people believe far more in their 
bodies than in their souls. What my uncle did say, was— 

‘“‘T hardly know. But grannie’s gone to heaven anyhow.” 

“I’m so glad!” Isaid. ‘‘ She will be more comfortable there. 
She was too old, you know, uncle.” : 

He made me no reply.. My aunt’s apron was covering her face, 
and when she took it away, I observed that those eager almost 
angry eyes were red with weeping. I began to feel a movement at 
my heart, the first fluttering physical sign of a waking love towards 
her, 
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‘Don’t cry, auntie,’ Isaid. ‘I don’t see anything to cry about, 
Grannie has got what she wanted.” 

She made me no answer, and I sat down to my breakfast. I don’t 
know how it was, but I could not eat it. I rose and took my way to 
the hollow in the field. I felt a strange excitement, not sorrow. 
Grannie was actually dead at last. I did not quite know what it 
meant. I had never seen a dead body. Neither did I know that 
she had died while I slept with my hand in hers. Nannie had found 
her quite cold. Had we been a talking family, I might have been 
uneasy until I had told the story of my last interview with her; but 
I never thought of saying a word about it. I cannot help thinking 
now that I was waked up and sent to the old woman, my great 
grandmother, in the middle of the night, to help her to die in comfort. 
Who knows? What we can neither prove nor comprehend forms, I 
suspect, the infinitely larger part of our being. 

When I was taken to see what remained of grannie, I experienced 
nothing of the dismay which some children feel at the sight of death. 
It was as if she had seen something just in time to leave the look of 
it behind her there, and so the final expression was a revelation. 
For a while there seems to remain this one link between some dead 
bodies and their living spirits. But my aunt, with a common super- 
stition, would have me touch the face. That, I confess, made me 
shudder: the cold of death is so unlike any other cold! I seemed 
to feel it in my hand all the rest of the day. 

I saw what seemed grannie—I am too near death myself to consent 
to call a dead body the man or the woman—laid in the grave for 
which she had longed, and returned home with a sense that somehow 
there was a barrier broken down between me and my uncle and aunt. 
I felt as near my uncle now as I had ever been. That evening he 
did not go to his own room, but sat with my aunt and me in the 
kitchen-hall. We pulled the great high-backed oaken settle before 
the fire, and my aunt made a great blaze, for it was very cold. 
They sat one in each corner, and I sat between them, and told 
them many things concerning the school. They asked me questions 
and encouraged my prattle, seeming well pleased that the old silence 
should be broken. I fancy I brought them a little nearer to each 
other that night. It was after a funeral, and yet they both looked 
happier than I had ever seen them before. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I SIN AND REPENT. 


Tue Christmas holidays went by more rapidly than I had expected. 
I betook myself with enlarged faculty to my book-mending, and more 
than ever enjoyed making my uncle’s old volumes tidy. When I 
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returned to school, it was with real sorrow at parting from my uncle ; 
and even towards my aunt I now felt a growing attraction. 

I shall not dwell upon my school history. That would be to spin 
out my narrative unnecessarily. I shall only relate such occurrences 
as are guide-posts in the direction of those main events which pro- 
perly constitute my history. 

I had been about two years with Mr. Elder. The usual holidays 
had intervened, upon which occasions I found the pleasures of home 
so multiplied by increase of liberty and the enlarged confidence of 
my uncle, who took me about with him everywhere, that they were 
now almost capable of rivalling those of school. But before I relate 
an incident which occurred in the second autumn, I must say a few 
words about my character at this time. 

My reader will please to remember that I had never been driven, 
or oppressed in any way. The affair of the watch was quite an 
isolated instance, and so immediately followed by the change and 
fresh life of school, that it had not lefta mark behind. Nothing had yet 
occurred to generate in me any fear before the face of man. I had 
been vaguely uneasy in relation to my grandmother, but that uneasi- 
ness had almost vanished before her death. Hence the faith natural 
to childhood had received no check. My aunt was at worst cold; 
she had never been harsh; while over Nannie I was absolute ruler. 
The only time that evil had threatened me, I had been faithfully 
defended by my guardian uncle. At school, while I found myself 
more under law, I yet found myself possessed of greater freedom. 
Every one was friendly and more than kind. From all this the result 
was that my nature was unusually trusting. 

We had a whole holiday, and, all seven, set out to enjoy our- 
selves. It was a delicious morning in autumn, clear and cool, with 
a great light in the east, and the west nowhere. Neither the 
autumnal tints, nor the sharpening wind had any sadness in those 
young years which we call the old years afterwards. How strange 
it seems to have—all of us—to say with the Jewish poet: I have 
been young and now am old! A wood in the distance, rising up 
the slope of a hill, was our goal, for we were after hazel-nuts. 
Frolicking, scampering, leaping over stiles, we felt the road vanish 
under our feet. When we gained the wood, although we failed in our 
quest, we found plenty of amusement; that grew everywhere. At 
length it was time to return, and we resolved on going home by 
another road—one we did not know. 

After walking a good distance, we arrived at a gate and lodge, 
where we stopped to inquire the way. A kind-faced woman informed 
us that we should shorten it much by going through the park, which, 
as we seemed respectable boys, she would allow us to do. We 
thanked her, entered, and went walking along a smooth road, through 
open sward, clumps of trees, and an occasional piece of artful neglect 
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in the shape of rough hillocks covered with wild shrubs, such as briar 
and broom. It was very delightful, and we walked along merrily. [| 
can yet recall the individual shapes of certain hawthorn trees we 
passed, whose extreme age had found expression in a wild grotesque- 
ness, which would have been ridiculous, but for a dim, painful 
resemblance to the distortion of old age in the human family. 

After walking some distance, we began to doubt whether we might 
not have missed the way to the gate of which the woman had spoken. 
For a wall appeared, which, to judge from the tree-tops visible over 
it, must surround a kitchen garden or orchard; and from this we 
feared we had come too nigh the house. We had not gone much 
farther before a branch, projecting over the wall, from whose tip, 
as if the tempter had gone back to his old tricks, hung a rosy- 
cheeked apple, drew our eyes and arrested our steps. There are 
grown people who cannot, without an effort of the imagination, 
figure to themselves the attraction between a boy and an apple; 
but I suspect there are others the memories of whose boyish 
freaks will render it yet more difficult for them to understand a 
single moment’s contemplation of such an object without the 
endeavour to appropriate it. To them the boy seems made for the 
apple, and the apple for the boy. Rosy, round-faced, spectacled Mr. 
Elder, however, had such a fine sense of honour in himself that he 
had been to a rare degree successful in developing a similar sense in 
his boys, and I do believe that not one of us would, under any cir- 
cumstances, except possibly those of terrifying compulsion, have pulled 
that apple. We stood in rapt contemplation for a few moments, and 
then walked away. But although there are no degrees in Virtue, who 
will still demand her uttermost farthing, there are degrees in the 
virtuousness of human beings. 

As we walked away, I was the last, and was just passing from 
under the branch when something struck the ground at my heel. I 
turned. An apple must fall some time, and for this apple that some 
time was then. It lay at my feet. I lifted it and stood gazing at 
it—I need not say with admiration. My mind fell a working. The 
adversary was there and the angel too. The apple had dropped at 
my feet ; Ihad not pulled it. There it would lie wasting, if some one 
with less right than I—said the prince of special pleaders—was not the 
second to find it. Besides, what fell in the road was public property. 
Only this was not a public road, the angel reminded me. My will 
fluttered from side to side, now turning its ear to my conscience, 
now turning away and hearkening to my impulse. At last, weary of 
the strife, I determined to settle it by a just contempt of trifles—and, 
half in desperation, bit into the ruddy cheek. 

The moment I saw the wound my teeth had made, I knew what I 
had done, and my heart died within me. I was self-condemned. It was 
& new and an awful sensation—a sensation that could not be fora 
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moment endured. The misery was too intense to leave room for 
repentance even. With a sudden resolve born of despair, I shoved the 
type of the broken law into my pocket and followed my companions. 
But I kept at some distance behind them, for as yet I dared not hold 
farther communication with respectable people. I did not, and do not 
now believe, that there was one amongst them who would have done 
as I had done. Probably also not one of them would have thought of 
my way Of deliverance from unendurable self-contempt. The curse had 
passed upon me, but I saw a way of escape. 

A few yards further, they found the road we thought we had 
missed. It struck off into a hollow, the sides of which were covered 
with trees. As they turned into it they looked back and called me to 
come on. Iran as if I wanted to overtake them, but the moment 
they were out of sight, left the road for the grass, and set off at full 
speed in the same direction as before. I had not gone far before I 
was in the midst of trees, overflowing the hollow in which my com- 
panions had disappeared, and spreading themselves over the level 
above. As I entered their shadow, my old awe of the trees returned 
upon me—an awe I had nearly forgotten, but revived by my crime. 
I pressed along however, for to turn back would have been more 
dreadful than any fear. At length, with a sudden turn, the road 
left the trees behind, and what a scene opened before me! I stood 
on the verge of a large space of greensward, smooth and well-kept 
as a lawn, but somewhat irregular in surface. From all sides it 
rose towards the centre. There a broad, low rock seemed to grow 
out of it, and upon the rock stood the lordliest house my childish eyes 
had ever beheld. Take situation and all, and I have scarcely yet 
beheld one to equal it. Half-castle, half old English country seat, 
it covered the rock with a huge square of building, from various 
parts of which rose towers, mostly square also, of different heights. 
I stood for one brief moment entranced with awful delight. A 
building which has grown for ages, the outcome of the life of powerful 
generations, has about it a majesty which, in certain moods, is over- 
powering. For one brief moment I forgot my sin and its sorrow. 
But memory awoke with a fresh pang. To this lordly place I, poor 
miserable sinner, was a debtor by wrong and shame. Let no one 
laugh at me because my sin was small: it was enough for me, being 
that of one who had stolen for the first time, and that without pre- 
vious declension, and searing of the conscience. I hurried towards 
the building, anxiously looking for some entrance. 

I had approached so near that, seated on its rock, it seemed to shoot 
its towers into the zenith, when, rounding a corner, I came to a part 
where the height sank from the foundation of the house to the levei by 
a grassy slope, and at the foot of the slope, espied an elderly gentle- 
man, in a white hat, who stood with his hands in his breeches-pockets, 
looking about him. He was tall and stout, and carried himself in what 
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seemed to me a stately manner. As I drew near him I felt somewhat 
encouraged by a glimpse of his face, which was rubicund and, I 
thought, good-natured ; but, approaching him rather from behind, I 
could not see it well. When I addressed him, he started. 

‘“‘ Please, sir,” I said, ‘is this your house ?” 

‘‘Yes, my man; it is my house,” he answered, looking down on 
me with bent neck, his hands still in his pockets. 

‘‘Please, sir,” I said, but here my voice began to tremble, and 
he grew dim and large through the veil of my gathering tears. I 
hesitated. 

‘* Well, what do you want?” he asked, in a tone half jocular, half 
kind. 

I made a great effort and recovered my self-possession. 

“ Please, sir,” I repeated, “‘ 1 want you to box my ears.” 

‘Well, you are a funny fellow! What should I box your ears for, 
pray ?” 

** Because I've been very wicked,” I answered; and, putting my 
hand in my pocket, I extracted the bitten apple, and held it up to him, 

‘Ho! ho!” he said, beginning to guess what I must mean, but 
hardly the less bewildered for that; ‘‘is that one of my apples?” 

“Yes, sir. It fell down from a branch that hung over the wall. I 
took it up, and—and—I took a bite of it, and—and—lI'm so sorry!” 

Here I burst into a fit of erying which I choked as much as I could. 
I remember quite well how, as I stood holding out the apple, niy arm 
would shake with the violence of my sobs. 

‘I’m not fond of bitten apples,” he said. ‘ You had better eat it 
up now.” 

This brought me to myself. If he had shown me sympathy, I 
should have gone on crying. 

“‘T would rather not. Please box my ears.” 

“I don’t want to box your ears. You're welcome to the apple. 
Only don’t take what's not your own another time.” 

** But, please, sir, ’'m so miserable!” 

“Home with you! and eat your apple as you go,” was his un- 
consoling response. 

“‘T can’t cat it; I’m so ashamed of myself.” 

‘“‘When people do wrong, I suppose they must be ashamed of 
themselves. That's all right, isn’t it?” 

‘Why won't you box my ears, then ?”’ I persisted. 

It was my sole but unavailing prayer. He turned away towards 
the house. My trouble rose to agony. I made some wild motion 
of despair, and threw myself on the grass. He turned, looked at me 
for a moment in silence, and then said in a changed tone— 

‘‘My boy, Iam sorry for you. I beg you will not trouble your- 
self any more. The affair is not worth it. Such a trifle! What 
can I do for you?” 
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‘Igot up. A new thought of possible relief had crossed my mind. 

“Please, sir, if you won't box my ears, will you shake hands 
with me?” 

“To be sure I will,” he answered, holding out his hand, and giving 
mine a very kindly shake. ‘‘ Where do you live?” 

“T am at school at Aldwick, at Mr. Elder's.” 

“You're a long way from home !”’ 

“Am I, sir? Will you tell me how to go? But it’s of no con- 
sequence. I don’t mind anything now you've forgiven me. I shall 
soon run home.” 

“ Come with me first. You must have something to eat.” 

I wanted nothing to eat, but how could I oppose anything he said? 
I followed him at once, drying my eyes as I went. He led me 
to a great gate which I had passed before, and opening a wicket, 
took me across a court, and through another building where I saw 
many servants going about; then across a second court which was 
paved with large flags, and so to a door which he opened, calling— 

‘“‘ Mrs. Wilson! Mrs. Wilson ! I want you a moment.” 

“Yes, Sir Giles,”’ answered a tall, stifi-looking, elderly woman 
who presently appeared descending, with upright spine, a corkscrew 
staircase of stone. 

“Here is a young gentleman, Mrs. Wilson, who seems to have 
lost his way. He is one of Mr. Elder's pupils at Aldwick. Will you 
get him something to eat and drink, and then send him home ?” 

“JT will, Sir Giles.” 

“Good-bye, my man,” said Sir Giles, again shaking hands with 
me. Then turning anew to the housekeeper, for such I found she 
was, he added: 

“Couldn't you find a bag for him, and fill it with some of those 
brown pippins? They're good eating, ain't they ?” 

“With pleasure, Sir Giles.” 

Thereupon Sir Giles withdrew, closing the door behind him, and 
leaving me with the sense of life from the dead. 

‘What's your name, young gentleman ?”’ asked Mrs. Wilson, with, 
I thought, some degree of sternness. 

“Wilfrid Cumbermede,’’ I answered. 

She stared at me a little, with a stare which would have been a start 
in most women. I was by this time calm enough to take a quiet 
look at her. She was dressed in black silk, with a white neckerchief 
crossing in front, and black mittens on her hands. After gazing at 
me fixedly for a moment or two, she turned away and ascended _the 
stair, which went up straight from the door, saying— 

‘‘Come with me, Master Cumbermede. You must have some tea 
before you go.” 

I obeyed, and followed her into a long, low-ceiled room, wain- 
scotted all over in panels, with a square moulding at the top, which 
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served for a cornice. The ceiling was ornamented with plaster 
reliefs. The windows looked out, on one side into the court, on the 
other upon the park. The floor was black and polished like a mirror, 
with bits of carpet here and there, and a rug before the curious, old- 
fashioned grate, where a little fire was burning and a small kettle 
boiling fiercely on the top of it. The tea tray was already on the 
table. She got another cup and saucer, added a pot of jam to the 
preparations, and said : 

** Sit down and have some bread and butter, while I make the tea.” 

She cut me a great piece of bread, and then a great picce of butter, 
and I lost no time in discovering that the quality was worthy of the 
quantity. Mrs. Wilson kept a grave silence for a good while. At 
last, as she was pouring out the second cup, she looked at me over the 
tea-pot, and said— 

‘You don’t remember your mother, I suppose, Master Cumber- 
mede ?”’ 

‘“‘No, ma’am. I never saw my mother.” 

‘‘ Within your recollection, you mean. But you must have seen 
her, for you were two years old when she died.” 

‘Did you know my mother, then, ma’am ?”’ I asked, but without 
any great surprise, for the events of the day had been so much out of 
the ordinary, that [ had for the time almost lost the faculty of wonder. 

She compressed her thin lips, and a perpendicular wrinkle appeared 
in the middle of her forehead, as she answered— 

“Yes ; I knew your mother.” 

‘She was very good, wasn’t she, ma’am ?”’ I said, with my mouth 
full of bread and butter. 

‘‘Yes. Who told you that ?”’ 

«¢‘T was sure of it. Nobody ever told me.” 

‘‘ Did they never talk to you about her?” 

*¢ No, ma’am.” 

“So you are at Mr. Elder's, are you?” she said, after another 
long pause, during which I was not idle, for my trouble being gone 
I could now be hungry. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

; How did you come here, then?” 

‘‘I walked with the rest of the boys; but they are gone home 
without me.” 

Thanks to the kindness of Sir Giles, my fault had already with- 
drawn so far into the past, that I wished to turn my back upon it 
altogether. Isaw no need for confessing it to Mrs. Wilson; and 
there was none. 

‘Did you lose your way?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

‘‘ What brought you here, then? I suppose you wanted to see 
the place.” 
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‘The woman at the lodge told us the nearest way was through 
the park.” 

I quite expected she would go on cross-questioning me, and then 
all the truth would have had to come out. But to my great relief, 
she went no further, only kept eying me in a manner so oppres- 
sive as to compel me to eat bread and butter and strawberry jam 
with self-defensive eagerness. I presume she trusted to find out 
the truth by-and-by. She contented herself in the meantime with 
asking questions about my uncle and aunt, the farm, the school and 
Mr. and Mrs. Elder, all in a cold, stately, refraining manner, with 
two spots of red in her face—one on each cheek-bone, and a thin 
rather peevish nose dividing them. But her forehead was good, and 
when she smiled, which was not often, her eyes shone. Still, even 
I, with my small knowledge of womankind, was dimly aware that 
she was feeling her way with me, and I did not like her much. 

“Have you nearly done ?”’ she asked at length. 

“Yes, quite, thank you,” I answered. 

“ Are you going back to school to-night ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am ; of course.” 

‘“‘ How are you going?” 

“Tf you will tell me the way 

“Do you know how far you are from Aldwick ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

“Eight miles,” she answered ; “ and it’s getting rather late.” 

I was seated opposite the windows to the park, and, looking up, 
saw with some dismay that the air was getting dusky. I rose at 
once, saying— 

“IT must make haste. They will think I am lost.” 

“‘ But you can never walk so far, Master Cumbermede.”’ 

“Oh, but I must! I can’t help it. I must get back as fast as 
possible.” 

‘You never can walk such a distance. Take another bit of cake 
while I go and see what can be done.” 

Another piece of cake being within the bounds of possibility, I 
might at least wait and see what Mrs. Wilson’s design was. She 
left the room, and I turned to the cake. In a little while she came 
back, sat down, and went on talking. I was beginning to get quite 
uneasy, when a maid put her head in at the door and said— 

‘* Please, Mrs. Wilson, the dog-cart’s ready, ma’am.” 

‘Very well,” replied Mrs. Wilson, and turning to me, said—more 
kindly than she had yet spoken— 

“Now, Master Cumbermede, you must come and see me again. 
I'm too busy to spare much time when the family is at home; but 
they are all going away the week after next, and if you will come 
and see me then, I shall be glad to show you over the house.” 

As she spoke she rose and led the way from the room, and out of the 
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court by another gate from that by which I had entered. At the 
bottom of a steep descent, a groom was waiting with the dog-cart. 

‘‘ Here, James,” said Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘ take good care of the young 
gentleman, and put him down safe at Mr. Elder’s. Master Wilfrid, 
you'll find a hamper of apples underneath. You had better not eat 
them all yourself, you know. Here are two or three for you to eat 
by the way.” 

** Thank you, Mrs. Wilson. No; I'm not quite so greedy as that,” 
I answered gaily, for my spirits were high at the notion of a ride in 
the dog-cart instead of a long and dreary walk. ; 

When I was fairly in, she shook hands with me, reminding me 
that I was to visit her soon, and away went the dog-cart behind a 
high-stepping horse. I had never before been in an open vehicle of 
any higher description than a cart, and the ride was a great delight. 
We went a different road from that which my companions had taken. 
It lay through trees all the way till we were out of the park. 

*‘ That ’s the land-steward’s house,” said James. 

‘‘Oh, is it?” I returnéd, not much interested. ‘‘ What great 
trees those are all about it!” 

“Yes; they're the finest elms in all the county those,” he 
answered. ‘*Old Coningham knew what he was about when he got 
the last baronet to let him build his nest there. Here we are at the 
gate!” 

We came out upon a country road, which ran between the wall of 
the park and a wooden fence along a field of grass. I offered James 
one of my apples, which he accepted. 

“‘There, now!” he said, ‘‘ there’s a field !—A right good bit o’ 
grass that! Our people has wanted to throw it into the park for 
hundreds of years. But they won't part with it for love or money. 
It ought by rights to be ours, you see, by the lie of the country. It’s 
all one grass with the park. But I suppose them as owns it ain’t of 
the same mind.—Cur'ous old box!” he added, pointing with his 
whip a lopg way off. ‘‘ You can just see the roof of it.” 

I looked in the direction he pointed. A rise in the ground hid 
all but an ancient, high-peaked roof. What was my astonishment 
to discover in it the roof of my own home! I was certain it could 
be no other. It caused a strange sensation, to come upon it thus 
from the outside, as it were, when I thought myself miles and miles 
away from it. I fella pondering over the matter; and as I reflected, 
I became convinced that the trees from which we had just emerged 
were the same which used to churn the wind for my childish fancies. 
I did not feel inclined to share my feelings with my new acquaintance ; 
but presently he put his whip in the socket and fell to eating his 
apple. There was nothing more in the conversation he afterwards 
resumed deserving of record. He pulled up atthe gate of the school, 
where I bade him good night and rang the bell. 
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There was great rejoicing over me when I entered, for the boys 
had arrived without me a little while before, having searched all 
about the place where we had parted company, and come at length 
to the conclusion that I had played them a trick in order to get 
home without them, there having been some fun on the road con- 
cerning my local stupidity. Mr. Elder, however, took me to his 
own room, and read me a lecture on the necessity of not abusing 
my privileges. I told him the whole affair from beginning to end, 
and thought he behaved very oddly. He turned away every now 
then, blew his nose, took off his spectacles, wiped them carefully, 
and replaced them before turning again to me. 

‘Go on, go on, my boy. I'm listening,’ he would say. 

I cannot tell whether he was laughing or crying. I suspect both. 
When I had finished, he said, very solemnly— 

‘Wilfrid, you have had a narrow escape. I need not tell you 
how wrong you were about the apple, for you know that as well as I 
do. But you did the right thing when your eyes were opened. 
Iam greatly pleased with you, and greatly obliged to Sir Giles. I 
will write and thank him this very night.” 

‘“‘ Please, sir, ought I to tell the boys ? I would rather not.” 

“No. Ido not think it necessary.” 

He rose and rang the bell. 

“ Ask Master Fox to step this way.” 


Fox was the oldest boy, and was on the point of leaving. 

*‘ Fox,” said Mr. Elder, ‘“‘Cumbermede has quite satisfied me. 
Will you oblige me by asking him no questions. Iam quite aware 
such a request must scem strange, but I have good reasons for 
making it.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Fox, glancing at me. 

“Take him with you, then, and tell the rest. It is as a favour to 


myself that I put it, Fox.” 

“That is quite enough, sir.” 

Fox took me to Mrs. Elder, and had a talk with the rest before I 
saw them. Some twenty years after, Fox and I had it out. I gave 
him a full explanation, for by that time I could smile over the affair. 
But what does the object matter ?—an apple, or a thousand pounds ? 
It is but the peg on which the act hangs. The act is everything. 

To the honour of my school-fellows I record that not one of 
them ever let fall a hint in the direction of the mystery. Neither 
did Mr. or Mrs. Elder once allude to it. If possible they were kinder 
than before. 





MARIE DE MANCINI. 


“ Successful love may sate itself away— 
The wretched are the faithful.” 


TuereE is so much paint and tinsel about most historic heroines that 
they are apt to become to us a mere gallery of portraits. Their dress, 
their features, the grace of their attitudes, their stereotyped smiles, 
are familiar to us, but we almost forget that they were ever creatures 
of flesh and blood like ourselves; their pleasures and sorrows, their 
triumphs and misfortunes, seen through the mists of distance, and 
possibly obscured by misunderstanding and prejudice, make them 
appear like so many puppets, and a dead reality turning into a living 
drama ; although we are still interested, we cease to be believing. 

The story of Marie de Mancini, however, is an exception to this. 
Amongst the many favourites of the Grand{ Monarque she stands 
alone ; his first love; his ideal of all that is pure, simple, and intelli- 
gent ; a perfect woman, nobly planned, and one who loved— 


* As woman loves— 
Reckless of sorrow, sin, and scorn.” 


There was no ambition in her love ; nothing ‘selfish, nothing sordid. 
His glory, his greatness, were her first thought always; and, 
although she might have been Queen of France—for, according to 
Voltaire, ‘‘ he loved her well enough to be tempted to marry her,”— 
to his interest she would have sacrificed her life. She did sacrifice 
more than her life. The story is common, but it is always touching. 

There is no young girl's life that has not opened with a dream; 
that of Marie de Mancini had for its object a king. The most 
romantic fancy could hardly have found a fitter idol. The centre of 
a dazzling Court, flattered by every accessory of splendour and 
dignity, Louis XIV. was the very hero to win and to prolong the 
illusions of a vivid imagination and a devoted heart ; young, dignified, 
graceful, distinguished for every virtue, imbued with every charm, it 
was little wonder that Marie abandoned herself without reserve to 
that worship of royalty which, in those days, was so simple and 
prominent aduty. It was a feeling fostered by the ambitious Mazarin, 
who, in spite of many sinister predictions from the astrologers of the 
time, seized upon the occasion of the matriage of the Countess of 
Soissons to withdraw Marie from her convent,—that young Marie, 
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whose decided and profoundly passionate character had already in- 
spired those about her with many fears. 

Her mother had dedicated her from her earliest years to the pro- 
found solitude of the cloister, desiring to secure her from the tempta- 
tions of the world, and saying that otherwise she might be the cause 
of serious troubles. She was, perhaps, the least pretty of the car- 
dinal’s nieces; and, accustomed to hear of the beauty of her sisters 
as an almost daily topic of conversation, she believed herself to be 
plain. Such a conviction, once riveted in the mind of a woman, 
saves her from all those questions which are suggested by unsatisfied 
beauty, and which irritate the temper, and become fatal to amiability. 
In the lists where inferiority is conceded, the inequality of the combat 
disarms, and the humiliation of being beaten is spared. Persuaded 
that she was without the power of pleasing by the side of those 
whose claims admitted not a shadow of doubt, she was so far resigned 
as not even to venture on putting forward the gifts with which nature 
had actually endowed her. In the portrait painted of her, by Bussy 
Rabutin, notwithstanding that it is traced by a malicious pen, he 
admits that there was a truthfulness and an elegance about her that 
it was impossible to resist. 

Madame de Motteville, too great an admirer of Anne of Austria to 
be also that of Marie de Mancini, says that she had a graceful figure 
and beautiful eyes; that before she became animated with the wish 
to please she was rather plain than pretty, but that the moment the 
hope of being loved made her heart beat, her whole person became 
beautified with additional graces; her eyes assumed a lively expres- 
sion, and everybody was forced to acknowledge in her an irresistible 
charm. 

Clever and well-informed, her talents: and accomplishments ob- 
tained for her a distinguished place amongst the profound thinkers 
and the brilliant wits of the period. In no epoch did society ever pre- 
sent so bright and polished a surface; and the elegant refinement of 
those days prescribing that all had to make themselves agreeable, 
Beauty's self was necessitated to cultivate her mind as well as her 
person. ‘That of Marie was richly stored, but ‘quand le ceur parle, 
adieu l’esprit,” and suddenly transported from the austere retire- 
ment of her convent into the midst of a dazzling Court, she had 
neither time nor inclination for much self-investigation. It was all 
so new and so entrancing, it would have been strange, indeed, had 
she not given herself up to the intoxication of the moment, with all 
the ardour of a fervent nature, as yet unspoiled and unsuspicious. 

In a passion which has as yet found no words, and which is fed by 
no hope, there are ecstasies as vivid and as pure as those which are 
inspired by religion; doubt, vanity, and remorse enter not to disturb 
its charm ; the object of it appears as if clothed in the colours of a 
dream, and is endowed with the power of answering the most exact- 
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ing requirements ; there is no deception to be dreaded, as the idol ig 
never put to the proof. The image remains pure, and the dream for 
the time being retains all its poetical enchantments. 

But the least presumptuous love expects more than it imagines: 
there follows a moment when revelation becomes a necessity— 
when to love is not sufficient, and to be loved grows into an impera- 
tive need. 

Marie began to understand that her heart was intoxicated as with 
a poisonous perfume ; that she had ceased to hold over herself that 
control which is necessary to happiness. She had merged her life in 
that of another. Reason, repose, and gaiety were gone from her; an 
absolute master had gained possession of her soul; she had lost her 
affections, her talents, her will, her individuality: for although there 
are those who cry, with the poet, ‘‘ The God of Love! Ah, bene- 
dicite!”’ it is oftener to be remarked that true love attracts the tem- 
pests of the world as surely as high rocks are known to do the 
hurricanes of the heavens. 

All that the unhappy girl could now hope for, was to preserve the 
secret, which must, if discovered, bring down upon her so great a 
measure of wrath, amazement, and disgrace. Of all those who sur- 
rounded Marie, only one penetrated it; this was the Duke of 
Rochefoucault. He had himself suffered from a love but ill returned 
and heartlessly betrayed, and was therefore skilful in interpreting the 
symptoms of the disease. It interested him to watch the progress of 
a passion which was fed by ro hope, and which he imagined could 
never be rewarded ; and he analysed its magnetic effect with all the 
application of a student who attempts to follow the course of a 
physical phenomenon. , 

On one occasion, when it was suggested that a fancy ball should 
be given, and Greek and Roman history were searched for the most 
pompous ceremonies and the most brilliant displays, every one being 
anxious to add his mite of erudition, the king, as misfortune would 
have it, gave expression to one of those gross ignorances, which his 
scanty education excused, but which did not the less spread con- 
sternation around him. 

In vain the Marshal de Villeroy, rushing to the rescue, exclaimed, 
‘* Your Majesty mistakes,’”"—the succour of the master came too late, 
and failed to deliver the royal pupil from his dilemma. 

‘‘ Why do you blush so?” whispered M. de la Rochefoucault to 
Marie de Mancini, who was overwhelmed with pain and confusion at 
the humiliation of her idol. ‘ You did not say it.” 

It has been truly said that “ people frequently go on safe and 
secure to a certain point; they cross that in some idle hour, in some 
unconscious way, and there is no going back ever again.” 

As soon as the young king began to be aware of the silent worship 
of which he was the object, he thought of nothing except how to 
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make her confess it. To succeed in this many different means 
offered themselves to his mind ; but Marie’s courage and self-control, 
her complete indifference to the stings of vanity, rendered them all 
hopeless. He had recourse to the most common, and endeavoured 
to arouse in her the passion of jealousy, and from that moment a 
new kind of torture set in for Marie. 

Either from vexation at her assumed coldness, or out of curiosity 
to try the effect of a stratagem which, though very old, is not yet 
worn out, the king, who had hitherto shown himself indifferent to 
most of the Court beauties, began to flirt so desperately that nothing 
else was talked about. 

Lovers must understand each other perfectly if they would keep 
their secret from the rest of the world; the calm of happiness must 
preserve them from the hopes and fears which inevitably betray, and 
from all those sudden delicious perfidious troubles which deliver up, 
the secrets of the heart; and the king and Marie had not yet ex- 
changed even a look. ‘ 

Without having anything to learn, both longed for an explanation ; 
but the eyes of the whole Court were upon them, and those of the 
queen-mother especially were not easily blinded. Hardly had her 
fears concerning Olympe de Mancini been set at rest, when the king’s 
passion for her sister became even more evident and more alarming. 

The coquetry and self-love of the Countess of Soissons had served 
to favour the views of the queen. It is very easy to take advantage 
of vulgar faults; they are the ropes to which every hand may cling; 
but the strongest will be dashed in pieces against the pure and un- 
selfish passion of a true heart. 

Anne of Austria at first employed disdain and coldness for what 
she affected to treat as a new caprice ; but, alarmed at its progress, 
she soon sought every means to combat it. The surest method was 
to offer to Louis the hand of some princess worthy by birth to partake 
his throne, and with sufficient attractions to render him inconstant. 
Already some attempts on the part of the Duchess of Savoy had 
given rise to the suspicion that she wished to marry her daughter to 
the King of France. Mazarin himself appeared to second the project, 
but that was very possibly because he knew with how little success 
it was likely to be attended. 

There is little doubt that had Marie de Mancini herself so intended 
it, she might at this moment have become Queen of France ; her 
talents, her devoted attachment to himself had produced a profound 
effect upon the heart of Louis. 

It was the first real love of his early life, and it was encouraged by 
the ambitious cardinal, who even ventured to deny to the queen- 
mother herself, that the sentiment of his niece for the king had in it 
anything dangerous for either. 

‘* You well know,” were his words in an interview in which the 
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queen had remarked to him that it was high time to put an end to 
so scandalous an attachment, ‘* you well know that the king will in- 
fallibly be governed by the woman he loves, and it is our mutual 
interest that she should lead him in the right direction, and should be 
herself under our authcrity.” 

But the indignation of Anne of Austria knew no bounds at the 
immensity of the pretensions concealed in so shallow a manner. She 
declared she would rather die than submit to such infamy, and 
threatened to make known to France that the cardinal alone was 
opposed to the general desire for peace ; that, countenancing a family 
intrigue, he meditated an insult to the Infanta, whose hand, upon his 
declining that of Marguerite of Savoy, had been already offered to 
the king in secret negotiations between herself and the King of Spain. 
Then, passing from reproaches to tears, she supplicated, in order the 
better to command; and the cardinal, who knew that she was capable 
of setting all the powers of Europe against him, and the French people 
also, who had so often demanded his head, was obliged to promise 
complete submission to her wish. 

The events which followed confirmed Cardinal Mazarin in his 
determination to sacrifice his niece to the interests of the State, and 
still more to his own personal aggrandisement; for he could no 
longer deceive himself as to the result of the elevation of Marie to the 
throne of France. He knew that in that case the reins of govern- 
ment would not remain long in his hands, and that he would risk his 
power for the vain satisfaction of attaching his name to the crown. 

Whatever might be the character of the Infanta, it could not be 
more ungovernable than that of Marie, and Anne of Austria would 
possess a double authority over the former both as aunt and mother- 
in-law, which would prove a safeguard to the power which the king 
so readily abandoned to him. 

He determined, therefore, to terminate the negotiations for the 
king’s marriage as speedily as possible. The conditions of the treaty 
of peace dictated by himself, the benedictions of the people, the 
commands of Anne of Austria,—how many reasons did not these 
afford for the condemnation of Marie ? 

She was banished to Brouage, which from a pretty little village 
had been raised by Cardinal Richelieu into a fortified town, with a 
chateau on the ramparts, having more the appearance of a magnificent 
prison than that of.a private residence. 

The poor girl felt a mortal chill creep through her veins as she 
received the order for her journey ; she was struck to the heart by 
one of those violent blows which are at once recognised as the stroke 
of an implacable destiny. She could no longer deceive herself that 
the king’s love would interpose between her and the fate which she 
had drawn upon herself. He had no power to fulfil the promises 
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which he had made. Exile, even death might have been the fruit of 
resistance ; yet who can paint the stupefaction of finding oneself 
banished suddenly, and without reason, from the heart where one has 
reigned alone, and the withering grief of being no longer desired— 
listened to—understood ? Woman can suffer no more than this: the 
greatest anguish, the worst of all despairs. 

The month of May burst forth with all its beauties. The air was 
balmy, the waves played softly over the sands, and Marie, pensive 
and sad, contemplated the glory of the spring, when suddenly the 
cannon of the fortress pealed heavily. It was the news of the con- 
clusion of the treaty ; it was peace—it was a young queen that the 
heavy guns announced to France ! 

A letter from Cardinal Mazarin informed the inhabitants of Brouage 
that the Court had quitted Toulouse for Bayonne, that the King of 
Spain was expected almost immediately, and that nothing could 
exceed the magnificence of the preparations which were being made 
for the meeting of the two princes. 

These rumours, passing from mouth to mouth, soon reached Marie. 
She grew pale as she listened to them; but no complaiat, no bitter 
comments were allowed to escape her. She was waiting, as if in a 
trance, for the letter which was to open heaven before her, or leave 
her struck down to the earth. 

The letter never came. Who could paint the torments of this cruel 
waiting ? day after day spent in the fever of hope to close in despair ! 
when every leaf that falls, every wind which sighs, seems to be the 
sound of the expected footsteps, the murmur of the longed-for voice ! 
torture which inflames the brain and devours the heart, and which— 
may still be regretted. 

This silence on the part of the king was, in fact, the proof of a 
sudden diminution of his passion for Marie. It had become easy to 
him to persuade himself that it would be an equal insult to Marie and 
to his future queen should he continue to correspond with her as 
before ; and delighted at having discovered so good a reason for his 
silence, and proud of the uprightness of his conduct to both, he gave 
himself up to the pleasure of the present, without for a moment 
considering himself ungrateful towards the past. 

Unable any longer to doubt that she was forgotten, Marie signified 
to Cardinal Mazarin her consent to a marriage with the Prince 
Colonna, only stipulating that it should take place without delay, 
and that the cardinal should write to the king at once to obtain his 
consent. 

In spite of so many proofs, the poor girl thought that the idea of 
giving her to another might arouse some sentiment of jealousy in the 
heart of Louis. His consent arrived immediately, accompanied by 
rich presents to the bride-elect, and Marie went up to the altar as 
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one walks to the scaffold, and offering up vows with her lips which 
her heart was unable to keep. Degrading her noble character by 
projects of vengeance, by petty vanities wholly unworthy of her, 
rendered haughty by humiliation, a coquette by desertion, and almost 
maddened by despair, her life henceforth was one chain of regrets, 
errors, and repentance. 

From the exalted rank where destiny had placed her, and from the 
still more eminent position to which Heaven had raised her, by the 
gift of the highest qualities, an enlightened mind, and a warm, 
generous heart, this woman, born to honour and glory, sank into 
shame and disgrace. 

After having made Italy and France resound with the scandals of 
her life, she died unknown and desolate in a Spanish convent, 
leaving to the world the sad example of a superior nature degraded 
by a humiliating passion, by the withering tortures of inevitable 
desertion: in short, by all the misfortunes inseparable from a king's 
love. 

C. E. MEETKERKE. 








“GRAND C&:UR POUR GRANDE HEURE.” 


Anp is it then by Fate or Chance 
Decreed, that as the Ages roll, 

The world shall be without its France— 
The body be without its soul ? 

Yea! let them spurn thee with their heel, 

And plunge within thy heart their steel ; 
Their best, their worst, let foemen try, 

Be thine all anguish life can feel, 
Beloved France! thou canst not die. 


No! not though they to dust should grind 
And beat thee into fragments small, 

And scatter thee unto the wind! 
Instinct, each fiery particle, 

With life, as is the breath of God, 

Would kindle into life the clod 

Whereon it fell, and thou be chief 

In glory as thou art in grief! 


Arise ! and grapple with thy foes, 

Thy foes without, thy foes within, 
And fear not thou to meet and close 
In strife of death! thy travail throes 

Are these, a purer life to win. 
Shake forth thy lilies! let thy lark * 
Soar, singing still above thy dark 
Ensanguined fields ! the dawn is nigh, 
Beloved France! thow canst not die !. 

Dora GREENWELL. 


* The Gallic Legion (alauda) was so named by Julius Cesar. 





WHY THE ARMY IS UNPOPULAR. 


BY A STAFF-SERGEANT. 


——@——— 


Ir cannot be said that our legislators have been idle lately, when it 
is remembered that among a host of minor enactments three such 
important Bills as the Irish Church Bill, the Irish Land Bill, and the 
Education Bill have been passed. 

During the coming session their attention must be given to a 
measure as important—perhaps more so, than any of the foregoing. 
The efficiency of our army, and the formation of a reserve force on 
which we could safely depend in case of emergency, are questions of 
such vital importance that they must be thoroughly dealt with during 
the coxing session. 

It is true we have had recent legislation on these matters; but 
when we come to look at the practical results of the Army Enlist- 
ment Act by the light of existing facts we must admit that it has 
not been a success. Nor are its framers to be blamed for this, save 
that they anticipated too great results from very inadequate means. 
The avowed Object of the Act was to induce a superior, better- 
educated class of men to enlist. These after a short period of 
service, were to retire into the reserve, or rather to go on furlough 
till they were wanted,—for, practically speaking, it amounted to that, 
—while fresh candidates for a similar career were to replace them 
in the ranks. It is impossible to doubt the sincerity of those who 
advocated the Act, and who believed that it would, if passed, solve 
all difficulties connected with the subject ; the enthusiasm of some of 
them was, however, amusing. One gentleman was of opinion that 
the army, as a profession, would become so popular that some sort 
of competitive examination for admission would be necessary. It 
was even hinted by some that parents would be most anxious that 
their sons should enter the army for a short period, in order to go 
through a course of industrial training, and thus fit them for their 
duty as citizens. In a word, the difficulty would be, not to obtain 
soldiers, but for young men to get into the army. An opportunity 
soon occurred of testing these theories. A great war suddenly broke 
out, and we found out—well, we found out some disagreeable facts. 
It was then determined to increase the army by twenty thousand 
men; but, instead of submitting the recruits to a competitive exami- 
nation, so as to select the best educated, it was thought necessary 
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to lower the standard, thereby causing a rush of diminutive heroes 
who heretofore had been ineligible. Some months have elapsed, and 
the cry is still—*‘ they (don’t) come” in sufficient numbers to make 
up the twenty thousand. It is asserted officially, and with consider- 
able complaisance, that recruits have joined at the rate of eleven 
hundred a week; but, when armies of one hundred and seventy 
thousand men are captured in a single day, eleven hundred men a 
week is but a small number. Nor are those who join, the stamp 
of men required in the army now that war has become a scientific 
profession. 

Intelligence and a fair amount of education must henceforth be 
expected from every soldier. In the recent addition that has been 
made to the strength of the army the street Arab, and kindred 
tribes, have largely predominated. The waifs and strays of towns, 
aspiring country labourers, artisans out of employment, and a few 
well-to-do youths who have quarrelled with their bread and butter, 
form the staple of the raw material out of which our soldiers are 
nowadays manufactured. It seems as if the education of most of the 
recruits who have lately joined the service had been got rather in 
the streets than in a school. The writer has recently been brought 
into pretty close contact with some hundreds of them, and, to judge 
from their appearance and conversation, a good many of them had 
graduated in casual wards, or other equally objectionable places. 
Let those who doubt this, ask an experienced oflicer or non-com- 
missioned officer if recruits are improving in quality, physically or 
morally, and the answer will be an emphatic negative ; while old 
soldiers frequently complain of the rowdyism and vulgarity of recruits 
in their barrack-rooms. There is no denying the fact that in the 
present day the army, as a profession, finds small favour in the eyes 
of steady, intelligent, well-educated young men—the very stamp of 
men wanted in the service. Indeed, as a rule, men now enlist as a 
last resource. The other day a merchant in the City advertised for 
a light porter, who was to apply personally ; at the appointed hour 
his place of business was besieged by about four hundred applicants. 
Of course the whole of these men, with the exception of the one 
selected, went away disappointed. It is extremely probable that at 
least three hundred of them would have been eligible recruits, and it 
is certain that not one of them was ignorant of the fact that there 
were plenty of recruiting-sergeants in Westminster, while it is very 
probable that not one of them even dreamt of enlisting. But it is 
needless to multiply instances to show that the army, as a profession, 
is not popular even with the better sort of working-men, let alone 
the middle and upper classes. 

There is less reason why this should be the case now than formerly, 
considering that the position of the soldier is so much improved of 
late years. Nowadays the position of a soldier is that of a gentle- 
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man compared to what it was some twenty years ago. He is better 
paid, better cared for, and more comfortably clothed than formerly, 
He is also more of a man and a citizen than when he was half. 
starved, and nearly strangled by being stocked, strapped, and equipped 
contrary to reason and common-sense, while the degrading punish- 
ment of the lash, although rarely inflicted, was a slur on his profession. 
Speaking of the lash, it is not generally known, perhaps, that years 
before flogging was discontinued in our army it had been abolished in 
the native army in India. It must have been highly suggestive to 
the petted Sepoy to see a European soldier (one of the ruling, con- 
quering race) tied to the halberts, and undergoing a punishment 
which the authorities dared not inflict on the native troops; for, of 
course, he could not fail to arrive at such a logical conclusion. Of 
the many causes of the Indian Mutiny this certainly was one, and 
it is painful to reflect that the cowardly villains who murdered the 
helpless women and children at Cawnpore, and invested the Residency 
at Lucknow, should have been treated with more consideration than 
the brave men who avenged the former and defended the latter. 

But these disagreeable reminiscences belong to the past. At pre- 
sent, we have to deal with the unsatisfactory facts that the class of 
young men whom it is desirable—nay, indispensable—to have in the 
army, manifest great reluctance to join it voluntarily, and that our 
army of reserve is more imaginary than real. It must be evident to 
the most superficial observer that to deserve the name an army of 
reserve should be thoroughly en rapport with the regular army. 
Such a connection unfortunately does not exist between our army and 
so-called reserve forces. The recent Army Enlistment Act certainly 
aimed at establishing an army of reserve by the introduction of a 
system of short service in the ranks, after which the soldier should 
retire to the reserve; but it also aimed at inducing a better class 
of men to enlist, and ultimately to form this reserve. In the latter 
it has certainly failed ; and we would not be justified in taking a very 
sanguine view of its success in the former. Anyway, it will take 
some years before it can succeed, should it ever succeed. Of course, 
our whole military system hinges on the voluntary principle, which is 
rather creditable to us, considering what a peace-at-any-price, money- 
loving, unimaginative nation our candid friends say we are. The 
boast and distinction of the British army are that its ranks are com- 
posed of volunteers, and it is much to be desired that such may 
continue to be the case, and no possible means should be spared to 
that end. If, however, as seems not improbable, persuasive means 
should fail, the Government would find it necessary, and would be 
justified in resorting to conscription. 

Conscription, or ballot, or by whatever name we choose to call 
enforced military service, is merely a tax in kind from which no class of 
society should be legally or morally exempt. To defend his home and 
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hearth, and to uphold his country’s honour, is the duty of every free 
citizen, no matter what is his rank or position. But with singular in- 
consistency, the middle and upper classes of this country have hitherto 
considered that their wealth and position exempted them from this 
duty, and that it devolved on the working man, who in reality has 
no more right to fight for his country than his superiors, and certainly 
has less reason, as in the event of national disaster he has little to 
lose. 

In this country none are exempt from taxation, which perhaps 
presses heaviest on the working classes. In addition to which 
they have hitherto unmurmuringly paid a tax in blood (for it 
frequently amounted to that), to insure their country’s honour and 
safety. 

One of the most singular features of the case is, that British 
soldiers, who have done and endured so much voluntarily and for 
the public weal, should be treated with dislike and contempt for 
their pains by the great mass of their fellow-citizens. Such a fact is 
hardly credible, and certainly not creditable. Conduct such as this 
is as un-English as it is unjust. 

As there is an evident unwillingness on the part of eligible recruits 
to enlist in sufficient numbers, there must be some reasons for such 
a state of feeling. It is our duty to ascertain, if possible, what these 
reasons are, and remove them, as the efficiency of our army is one of 
those vital questions that must not be neglected. 

In the first place, such is the prejudice against the army as a pro- 
fession, that if a respectable young man, even in the humbler ranks 
of society, enlists, it is generally looked upon as a mistake or a 
misfortune, and he is either pitied or blamed. And if one of those 
troublesome ne’er-do-weels, who do not seem to have come into this 
world for any particular purpose, does the same, it is charitably said, 
“It’s all he was fit for;” thereby paying a left-handed compliment 
to the military profession. Again, if a youth whose friends are in 
easy circumstances enlists, it is looked upon by all connected with 
him as at once a misfortune and a disgrace. Such is the tone of 
public feeling; and it is idle to think that eligible young men will 
choose a profession tabooed by those whom they have been taught 
to look up to and esteem. Besides, should such men be inclined 
to run the gauntlet of their friends’ displeasure, they discover that 
they must commence their new career by descending in the social 
scale, and by forfeiting many little privileges and advantages. 

It is a mistake to say there is no such thing as caste in this 
country —the distinctions are almost as nicely drawn as in India; 
but, unlike India, where the military profession is held in high esteem, 
a soldier here is looked upon as a pariah, and almost debarred from 
decent society. Soldiers of respectable parentage, when on leave or 
furlough, must wear plain clothes, if they wish to visit many 
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persons or places where their presence in uniform would not be 
tolerated. And just as respectable people are prone to keep aloof 
from a soldier's society, he is frequently annoyed by the familiarity 
of the most degraded of both sexes, who seem to consider themselves 
his equals, if not superiors; and if he should decline their polite 
attentions, he is told that he need not give himself such airs, as he is 
only a soldier. Public opinion, by thus lowering the position of 
a soldier in his own eyes, has seriously affected the respectability 
and popularity of the military profession. True, a great improvement 
has taken place in this respect since the Crimean war, but the old 
feeling of aversion to military men still exists. 

Another reason why the service is not popular with prudent young 
men who look before they leap, is the fact that it holds out so little 
inducement to those who have energy and education. By education 
is not necessarily meant that which is imparted at our public schools 
or universities, but that practical knowledge of men and things which 
enables a man to win his way in the world. Young men who 
have ability, and who are of a practical turn of mind (and the 
age is eminently practical), will not join the army for the simple 
reason that it does not pay. They act rather on the commercial prin- 
ciple of disposing of their abilities in the best paid market, which 
the army certainly is not, for the recruiting sergeant cannot offer 
them such advantages as are obtained elsewhere. 

Those who advocate a short course of military service—synony- 
mous with industrial training in their opinion, as being useful to 
young men by making them better citizens when they return to 
civil life—can have but very hazy notions of what military train- 
ing really is. Surely no one will assert that any young man from 
eighteen to two-and-twenty who has just learned a trade or pro- 
fession, can possibly benefit himself by enlisting in a line regi- 
ment, where he must devote himself to the mysteries of manual 
and platoon exercise, button-cleaning, mixing pipe-clay, and folding 
his blankets in a manner that a window dresser in a drapery 
establishment would find it difficult to imitate. No doubt these 
are desirable accomplishments (in the service), but it is doubtful 
if a knowledge of them would compensate a man for some years’ 
total neglect of his former calling, in which perhaps constant prac- 
tice is necessary to ensure proficiency, and by which he must 
earn his bread. The army might be, and should be, a good 
training school, but at present it certainly is not. Time is too often 
killed, instead of being usefully employed. Again, a soldier and his 
belongings in his barrack-room are often subjected to such vexatious 
childish restrictions that his life is made bitter; it is the pin-prick 
smallness of the annoyances that aggravates great bearded men who 
are sometimes treated as if they were babies rather than soldiers. 
Barrack-room soldiering, as these petty regulations are called, disgusts 
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many good men, and drives them from the service. What, for 
instance, can be more annoying than to be awarded three or perhaps 
seven days’ punishment drill for accidentally leaving a brush or some 
such trifling article out of its place? Or, again, a man who has come 
off guard may be tired and sleepy, and may wish to go to bed, but 
dare not do so till roll-call at 9 or 10 p.m. Of course there must be 
method, order, and regularity in soldiers’ barrack-rooms, as the same 
room is at once dining-room, sitting-room, bed-room, and dressing- 
room, but the rules should be laid down and enforced by reason and 
common-sense. The whole subject is only remarkable for its littleness, 
and the amount of microscopic ability which a martinet can bring to 
bear on a small subject. 

Lest any one should imagine that a barrack-room is luxuriously 
furnished, it may be as well to say that a soldier’s allowance 
of furniture consists of an iron cot, straw bed and pillow, two, 
blankets, a rug, and a couple of coarse sheets which are changed 
monthly, and his share of a table and form. A plate and basin 
constitute his breakfast, dinner, and tea service, tea or coffee pots, 
cups and saucers, beer glasses, or table cloths, are luxuries only 
to be found in the sergeants’ mess, and for which they pay. It is 
probable these things would have an enervating effect on the private 
soldier. A large tin can which is used for tea, coffee, water, soup, 
or slops, is all he is allowed. There is also an offensive wooden tub 
brought into the rooms at night, in defiance at once of health and 
decency. 

The commanding officer visits the men’s rooms on Sunday, the 
medical officer seldom, the chaplain never, the officer on duty daily. 
The latter goes round to see if the men have any complaints to make 
at meal-times. A sergeant who accompanies him shouts out“ attention,” 
when every man jumps up, drops his knife and fork, and lets his 
hands drop by his sides. If his mouth be full of unmasticated food 
he is in an awkward predicament, as it would be a breach of military 
etiquette to go on chewing, he cannot bolt it whole, and it would be 
unmannerly to drop it on the floor. However, it generally happens 
that some one has his mouth empty enough to answer the officer’s 
stereotyped query ‘“‘ Any complaints ?”’ with the equally stereotyped 
‘No, sir,” and the officer disappears. 

Let us see what these meals are about which so much fuss is made. 
Breakfast consists of a piece of dry bread and a pint of coffee ; dinner 
of twelve ounces of meat and bone, or rather bone and meat, and a few 
potatoes ; tea, or the evening meal, as it is sometimes ironically called, 
of the remainder (if any) of the day's ration of bread, which is a 
pound, or sometimes a pound and a quarter, and a pint of tea. This 
is the bill of fare from day to day, and any additional luxury must be 
paid for out of the soldiers’ limited means. A private soldier’s pay 
is 1s. 8d. a day; from this we may deduct 9d. for messing, 
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washing, barrack damages, and other trifling expenses: this leayes 
him 6d. to spend. If, however, he supplements the bill of fare 
alluded to by purchasing butter for breakfast and tea, and by 
indulging in a pint of beer and a piece of bread and cheese for supper, 
his pay is gone. 

But he cannot do this daily, as out of his very limited means he 
has to repair the wear and tear of clothing, boots, &c., besides providing 
tobacco, if he smokes, materials to clean his appointments, stationery, 
stamps, &c. Such a man can hardly be expected to open an account 
in the regimental savings-bank. This is no doubt the minimum rate 
of pay—the Cavalry and Artillery get 3d. a day more, and as 
rule, they have a more liberal system of messing; corporals get 
4d. and sergeants about 1s. per diem more than these rates. The 
Royal Engineers, the Departmental Corps, and sometimes the Artillery 
get working pay in addition to this, besides which there are some 
good appointments for duly-qualified non-commissioned officers, 
But, taken as a whole, the army can hardly be considered a money- 
making profession. 

An opinion is rather prevalent that soldiers have almost nothing 
to do. A field-day may be very amusing to the spectators, but it is 
hard work to those engaged, while the amount of guards and night 
duty that soldiers, especially infantry, have to do, seriously tells 
on the health and constitution. A great many soldiers—even the 
Guards in London—are on duty two, or even three nights a week. 
When it is remembered that these men are on sentry two hours 
and off four during the whole day and night ; that when off sentry at 
night they must remain dressed and accoutred, and have only a 
wooden bench to rest on; that if they get wet they have little oppor- 
tunity to dry themselves ; and that their clothing and food are insuf- 
ficient in winter, it will he seen that such duties are not pleasant. 

It may seem ungracious and unfair to particularise the annoyances 
and drawbacks of the military profession, without mentioning any of 
its advantages. There certainly: are many advantages connected 
with the service, but what would be an advantage to a hard-worked, 
ignorant country lad, or a diminutive cockney who has hitherto lived 
from hand to mouth, would not necessarily be so to a youth who has 
been brought up in comfortable circumstances. And the object of 
this article is to show why such youths cannot be expected to take 
kindly to a military career even for a short time. 

There is a tradition in the country that the highest ranks in the 
British army are open to the deserving soldier. Such an assertion is 
what a Frenchman would term “ biague.”” The existence of the pur- 
chase system gives a practical denial do this. So long as a mere 
boy, the son of a successful shopkeeper perhaps, can purchase a 
commission for £450, which half a life-time of arduous service 
and devotion to one’s profession cannot hope to obtain, so long 
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will really good, but poor men, turn away in hopeless disgust from 
a noble profession. There are hundreds of well-educated and intel- 
ligent non-commissioned officers who have perhaps ventured life 
and limb in their country’s service, and who have a practical know- 
ledge of their profession, yet they have about as much chance of 
getting a commission as Count Bismarck has of being elected Pre- 
gident of the French Republic. Nor are the civil appointments in the 
gift of the State thrown open to these men as they might be. The 
most that they can hope for, as a rule, is to get 1s. Gd. or 2s. 
a day of pension at the end of twenty-one years’ service. And even 
this is problematical, for a momentary neglect of duty, or a slight 
error of judgment, may bring upon a worthy man condign punish- 
ment, by reduction to the ranks, and dash to the ground the labour 
and hope of years. 

The present state of the army is another illustration of the strong 
class feeling that exists. It is to be hoped this will not assume a 
more aggravated form, as it is absolutely necessary for the peace 
and happiness of the nation that all classes of society should pull 
together. 

In conclusion it is certain that some very sweeping reforms 
must be made in the army before it can assume a popular and truly 
national character. 





LOUIS XIV. AS A MATCHMAKER. 


——_>——_ 


Ir is the year 1688, the forty-sixth year of the reign of Louis XIV., 
the fiftieth of his life, and the third of his marriage with Madame de 
Maintenon. The ‘Grand Monarque” has still twenty-six years 
to reign. He is still in the prime of his age, and of the glory and 
greatness of that wonderful court; a glory and greatness which were 
preparing the way for the terrible catastrophe which arrived, pede 
claudo, just about a hundred years later;—preparing for it, and 
causing it, just as surely and in due course of things as April showers 
prepare for May flowers. ‘The war”’ in the Low Countries and on 
the Rhine is going on of course. ‘‘ The war in the Low Countries” 
is a part of the ordinary course of things. The gallants of the court 
went to join the army at the spring opening of each campaign, much 
as men go to the grouse-shooting and deer-stalking when the London 
season is over. Everything is suspended during the unpleasant time 
of the year. The troops go into winter quarters ; and the courtier 
soldiers betake themselves with all speed back again to Versailles. 

A very wonderful court was that of the ‘‘Grand Monarque,” at 
Versailles ; and a very wonderful life was that which Louis XIV. 
had made for himself in the midst of it :—a court and a life of which 
writers may write almost ad infinitum, and readers may still read and 
find matter of interest in their reading. And the more one reads 
the more clearly one has brought home to one the fact that the great 
and main characteristic of that extraordinary pageant was its hollow- 
ness, and the absolute certainty that the whole concern must, at no 
very distant day, collapse, and bury in its ruins all those whose lives 
were in it and of it. There is, probably, no period nor phase of social 
life recorded by history in which there was so much of falseness, 
—in which sham had so large and reality so small a share. 

And one curious result of this general element of false-seeming and 
lives passed among appearances and mere simulacra of things, is that 
what little scattered fragments of reality are to be descried among 
the appearances, took strange and distorted forms ;—became eccentric, 
as it is called, as naturally enough they might where no centre of 
reality was,—seemed very inconrenablement phenomenal to the 
phantasmagoric world across which they dashed with damaging 
solidity ; while for us the record of them casts a variety of queer 
cross-lights on the motley galantee-show, and amuses us by the 
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unexpectedness of the effects produced on the denizens of that paint- 
and-buckram life. 

Here is the record of one such isolated bit of hard and strong 
reality, and of the strange results it produced, gathered mainly from 
the inexhaustible stores of that most industrious and prolific of noble 
authors, Saint-Simon. It will serve to show us some of the leading 
figures of the phantasmagoria in lights which probably will be new to 
most readers. 

“There are in most courts,” says the veteran courtier-duke, 
“certain singular personages, who, without power of intelligence, 
without distinguished birth, without connections, and without merito- 
rious services, make their way into familiarity with all that is most 
brilliant there, and force, one does not know how, all the world to 
count them for something.” 

Whether Saint-Simon was the first to make this remark may be 
doubted ; but he unquestionably has not been the last. There have 
been instances of similar “singular personages”’ in more recent 
courts than that of Louis XIV., who have given rise to similar observa- 
tions by writers who had no idea of plagiarizing the remarks of the 
old memoir writer. We have seen exactly the same things said of 
Beau Brummel; and the reader’s memory will probably suggest 
to him sundry others of whom they might with equal justice be said. 
And doubtless the remark, that the phenomenon is to be explained by 
considerations yet more unfavourable to the great, whose weaknesses 
and follies make the success of such parasites possible, than to the 
“singular personages " themselves, is as far from being new. 

It would be doing injustice, however, to Louis d’Oger, Marquis de 
Cavoie, to place him altogether in the same category with Beau 
Brummel and his peers. The Duc de Saint-Simon (Duc et Pair de 
France), from the magnificent height of his own sublime rank, which 
he is said to have worshipped with an intensity of self-reverence 
approaching to mania, may say of Cavoie that he was a man of 
“no birth;”’ and as such probably he was considered at Versailles. 
But far away in distant Picardy he was deemed a nobleman of ancient 
lineage. He was the Marquis Cavoie. And the fact, that Saint-Simon 
calls him a man sans naissance distinguée, throws a curiously instruc- 
tive light on the notions of such matters that prevailed in the court 
of Versailles. It was by no means that his marquisate counted for 
nothing. It rendered him the fellow-creature of the population of 
Versailles courtiers. It made many things possible for him which 
would, but for it, have been impossible. It was possible for the 
king to speak to him, even in téte-a-téte. It was possible to conceive 
the notion of his being insulted, and of the necessity of “ giving him 
the satisfaction of a gentleman.” It was possible for him to hold a 
commission in the army. He was, in short, really looked upon by all 
the courtier world, from the king downwards, as a human being having 
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certain rights, and of the same species, at least, as themselves. Al] 
this was due to his marquisate,—his gentle blood, as we should Bay. 
But naissance distinguée was quite another matter. 

It is also rather curious to observe, that Saint-Simon calls this 
‘singular personage’ a man sans services. Now Cavoie had dig. 
tinguished himself considerably in the wars,—‘‘in the Low Coun. 
tries” of course,—so much so that he had gained the special regard 
of Turenne, and that upon one occasion, when it was erroneously 
supposed that he had been killed, majesty itself condescended to 
remark, on hearing it, “ Ah, how sorry Turenne will be!” Clearly, 
according to our notions, it could not have been said of this man that 
he had ‘“‘seen no service.” What could Saint-Simon have meant, 
then, when he said of him that he was sans services? He must have 
meant that the “singular personage’’ had never been honoured by 
any appointment,—to stand behind the king’s chair;—to hand the 
royal shirt to the groom of the chambers, who handed it to the first 
lord in waiting, who put it over the sacred shoulders, when majesty 
donned itself ;—to tell the gold stick to tell the silver stick to tell 
the usher to tell the page to tell the valet to tell the cook that 
dinner might be served ; or, in short, any of those ‘‘ charges” about 
the royal person or household which really did ennoble a man, and 
give him some claims on the country. These were the “ services” 
which Cavoie had not rendered, and the absence of which made it so 
strange that he should have pushed his fortunes at court. That he 
should have been knocked about, and risked life and limb away down 
in the Low Countries, was very little to the purpose. 

One recommendation, however, Cavoie had, which his want of dis- 
tinguished birth and want of services could not deprive him of,—a 
recommendation which is equally available in the court or the camp, 
—in the seventeenth or the nineteenth century. He was one of the 
handsomest men of his time. And moreover, like that other “ singular 
personage,” to whom the aptness of Saint-Simon’s description tempted 
us to compare him somewhat unjustly, he was noted as being the 
best-dressed man about the court. Added to this, he had a special 
reputation in another line, which perhaps was no less useful to him. 
He was notorious as one of the greatest duellists of the day; and 
the renown which attached to this character was not a little enhanced 
by the circumstance that all duelling was severely prohibited by 
Louis XIV. His many affairs of this sort had acquired for him the 
sobriquet of “Le Brave Cavoie,’—a distinction which his really 
gallant conduct “ in the Low Countries" would never have sufficed 
to obtain for him. He was withal, as Saint-Simon, whose testimony 
on such a point was worth having, assures us, a thoroughly upright, 
honourable, and honest man ;—which made his success at court all 
the more singular and unaccountable. 

He did not remain to the end of his career “ without service,” for 
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he was at last made ‘‘ Grand Maréchal des Logis de la Maison du 
Roi;” and “the romance which was the means of obtaining this ap- 
pointment for him,” says Saint-Simon, “deserves not to be forgotten.” 

There was in those same days at the court of Versailles a certain 
Mademoiselle de Coetlogon, in the capacity of one of the maids of 
honour of the Queen Marie Thérése. She was a Breton, as is 
evident from her name, and belonged to a noble family, which, 
like so many others of that sea-bound province, had distinguished 
itself in the naval service. Now this poor Bretonne old maid seems 
to have been a sort of butt at the court. She was very plain; and 
what naturally added to the absurdity of her position and character, 
she was known and admitted to be thoroughly discreet and virtuous. 
Further, she was, as Saint-Simon testifies, simple-minded, very good- 
natured, and, though nota little laughed at, really much liked au fond. 

It can hardly be doubted that poor Coetlogon, as they called her, 
was somewhat out of place at Versailles. Probably her poverty made. 
acceptable to her a life which, with the exception of a nunnery, was 
pretty well the only convenable one that a penniless and fatherless 
noble girl could find. Brittany is a very poor province ; its nobles 
are for the most part equally so. Nor are they a courtly race. 
Probably they are less fitted for such an atmosphere as that of 
Versailles than the people of any other of the provinces of France. 
They are a haughty, retiring, very headstrong and tenacious race, 
whose pride has more of shyness and less of vanity in it than French 
pride usually has. They are, moreover, a more imaginative and more 
poetical people than the French of other provinces, especially of the 
south, are,—far more likely to become dominated by some ruling idea 
or master-passion, and to hold it with unalterable bull-dog pertinacity 
to the death. 

It is easy to picture to ourselves the poor Bretonne maid of honour 
amid that brilliant crowd of, for the most part, utterly worthless men 
and women, stiff, ungainly, proud, shy, virtuous, obstinate, hard- 
mouthed, the universal butt, yet liked for her genuine simplicity and 
good-nature. Easy to picture that to ourselves, and not difficult to 
imagine the intensity of the amusement and delight at the court when 
it was known that ‘‘ La Coetlogon” had fallen desperately, irremediably, 
hopelessly in love with the brilliant Cavoie! 

Though infinitely magnificent, it was impossible for inmates not to 
feel and admit that the court of the Grand Monarque was a rather 
dull one. And it was rare that the intensely regulated monotony of 
their lives was diversified by such a bit of fun as poor Coetlogon’s 
grande passion. Yt was a veritable godsend ; and, before the play 
was played out, produced some scenes the like of which had never 
been seen before, or was likely to be seen again, in those latitudes. 

Coetlogon’s pride was not of that nature which constrained her to 
let concealment feed on her patched and painted cheek. She gloried 
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in her passion, and in nowise attempted to conceal it either from the 
object of it or from any one else. ‘‘ She made,’’ says Saint-Simon, “ all 
the advances on her side. Cavoie was cruel, and sometimes even 
brutal. He was, in truth, bored to death by the unhappy lady's love 
for him.”” Coetlogon’s unquenchable adoration and Cavoie’s cruelty 
became the talk of the whole court. It was an inexhaustible source 
of amusement to watch the ways and manners of both the lady and 
the gentleman—her coquetries, her timid but avowed adoration, her 
despair ;—his annoyance, his attempts to escape, his consciousness of 
ridicule. 

So delightfully amusing a comedy had not been presented on those 
for the most part desperately dreary boards for many a day. The 
courtiers, male and female, laughed till they cried again at the in- 
génuité of the poor Bretonne lady’s love. But on the whole 
the general feeling seems to have been that Cavoie was very ill- 
natured not to respond to so strong and so constant a passion. 
Why should he not marry her, since she desired it so very much ? 
She was of gentle blood. There could be no really good reason for 
refusing to gratify the poor thing. Why should he not marry her ? 

At last the chattering, mingled with guflaws, became so loud, that 
it was impossible for the king and queen not to become aware of what 
was going on. Majesty laughed, like all the rest of the world. And 
it was a grand thing at Versailles,—a benefit for which all the court 
world were thankful,—when anything occurred, or could be invented, 
which could move majesty to laughter. Few human beings probably - 
have ever passed so many minutes in wishing that the hour for the 
setting of the sun were come as did Louis XIV. Few such despe- 
rately dreary and weary lives have been led, it may be hoped, in this 
sublunary world. And anything that could amuse the monarch for 
a passing minute was a benefit to all those around him. Majesty 
was amused at the Coetlogon loves, and at the insensibility of the 
loved one. Majesty also, like all the rest of the world, seems to have 
thought that the case was a hard one. Mentem mortalia tangunt! 
even beneath all the superincumbent masses of horsehair and em- 
broidered wrappages that make up the eidolon of a Grand Monarque. 

Both the king and the queen condescended to tell Cavoie that he 
was cruel; that he ought to take pity upon poor Coetlogon, and not 
refuse her so small a matter as marriage, since she had set her heart 
upon it. 

Cavoie, however, could not quite see it. Of course it was a very 
grand and gratifying thing that majesty should condescend to have 
and to express a wish as to such a matter as his—Cavoie’s—domestic 
arrangements. But majesty had, upon more than one former occa- 
sion, dropped vague but benevolent hints as to a purpose of doing 
something for the definitive settlement of the Cavoie fortunes ona 
footing somewhat more in fitting accordance with the personal position 
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occupied by the handsome courtier at Versailles than that on which they 
at present stood ; and—nothing had yct come of such benevolent but 
all too vague phrases. And then to marry the Coetlogon! Pardi! a 
joke was a joke. But surely that would be carrying evena regal 
joke rather too far. And yet all the court, with a malicious laughter 
in their eyes, pretended to take the thing au grand sérieux ; pretended 
to be waiting on the tiptoe of expectation for Cavoie’s obedient com- 
pliance witL the wish which majesty had condescended to express. 
And there was the Coetlogon herself tempering her grim rigidity with 
languishing airs, more gushing with adoration than ever, and evidently 
expectant. 

Cavoie felt that the situation was becoming intolerable—impossible. 
Once or twice he strove to screw his courage to the sticking place, 
and make the plunge required of him. But each time, like a horse 
that refuses a leap, he started away from the bar when he came close 
to it. What was he to do? Something he absolutely must do; 
and, yielding to this necessity, he one day suddenly made up his 
mind to abandon Versailles—to take his last look at the sun and at 
life, and—go off to the war in the Low Countries. 

This, of course, it was at ail times open to such a cavalier as Cavoie 
todo. It was an undeniably proper thing for any gentleman to do. 
Nothing could be said against it. And Cavoie did not ‘“ love and ride 
away,” but rode away because he could not love as bidden. 

At first this was rather a disappointment for the court. It was 
feared that the delightful comedy, which had amused them so long, 
was at an end. But the curtain had not dropped yet. The piece 
became a monologue ; but it was soon found that it was by no means 
less amusing than before. The Coetlogon, now the sole performer, 
still kept the entire court (royalties included, behind their fans and in 
their sleeves) constantly in guflaws of laughter. She assumed deep 
mourning, and, despite all courtly etiquette, absolutely refused to 
wear any other dress as long as Cavoie should be absent. She pined, 
she wept, she screamed! Despite all the ridicule which all the 
malice and all the wit at Versailles could pour out upon her, she 
gloried in manifesting the constancy of her hopeless love by every 
possible means by which it could be manifested. 

But at length winter approached, and the campaign was at an end. 
Not that the war was over by any means. But in those days soldiers, 
as well as other people, took their time, and did things comfortably. 
Nobody thought of fighting in bad weather. The troops went into 
winter quarters, and all the jeunesse dorée rode home, to enjoy them- 
selves at Paris and Versailles till the opening of the next campaign. 
And Cavoie came back with the rest, hoping, no doubt, that “ La 
Coetlogon” had by this time fallen in love with somebody else. But 
he was destined to be very quickly undeceived. Immediately on his 
return to court the Coetlogon burst forth into colours, like a rose in 
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May! The winter of her discontent was suddenly made glorious 
summer by the advent of her divinity. She seemed to burgeon into 
life again as the rays of his presence fell upon her. She instantly 
assumed her old airs of adoration. And the king and the queen, and 
the maids of honour, and all the world of goldsticks laughed again 
till the tears came into their eyes. 

Cavoie was in despair at this miraculous phenomenon of faithful 
and undying affection. He began to have a dreadful feeling that there 
was no escape—no remedy ; that the thing would pursue him and 
stick to him for life. And he dreaded from hour to hour that 
majesty would again take the matter in hand, and bid him have merey 
upon his worshipper. 

While things were in this position, shortly after the beginning of the 
winter, a circumstance occurred which at all events for a time operated 
as a diversion. Cavoie was concerned in a duel, and was sent to the 
Bastille. At all events there was no Coetlogon there ; and Cavoie 
began to think that he had at last found the only haven of refuge 
that was left to him. 

Thereupon, poor faithful Coetlogon falls into renewed despair, and 
the whole court into renewed ecstasies of laughter and delight. Again 
every vestige of colour disappears from the toilette of the unhappy 
Bretonne, and she wanders through the halls of Versailles, among the 
loud and bedizened crowds, wan, woe-begone, and clad in weeds of 
deepest mourning. 

In this guise she throws herself at the king's feet, and implores his 
mercy for her adored Cavoie ; entreats that he may be restored to 
Versailles and to her. But Louis shook his magnificent peruked head 
as gravely as he could, and told her that it was impossible that he 
could interfere with the course of justice. He knew very well that 
if his own decrees were meant to be observed, Cavoie would have for- 
feited his head ; and equally well that after a certain period of detention 
he would come out of the Bastille, and reappear in his place at court 
in nowise the worse for his imprisonment. But it would never have 
done to admit that the doors of the Bastille could be opened to satisfy 
the caprice of a love-sick maid of honour. 

But the indignation of La Coetlogon against the king was extreme 
and altogether outspoken. And here again was a phenomenon utterly 
new and exceedingly diverting to the courtier-world of Versailles. It 
could hardly occur that any mere human creature in that wonderful 
world should presume, even in the secret of his own heart, to blame 
the Grand Monarque himself—to find fault with the sun of the system, 
which alone maintained all that singular orrery in its due order—and 
much, very much less, should openly avow so preposterous and 
dreadful a sentiment. But La Coetlogon, in the extremity of her 
grief, lifted up her voice, and spared not. There was nothing she 
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did not say, and say aloud, of the king’s barbarity and hardness of 
heart. ? 

When the king dined or supped, as he generally did, in public with 
the queen, it was the duty of the Duchess de Richelieu and the maids 
of honour of the queen to wait on him at table. But during all the 
time that Cavoie was at the Bastille, La Coetlogon absolutely refused 
to perform any act of this portion of her duty. She avoided handing 
anything to ihe king as long as she could contrive to do so; and when 
such management would avail her no longer, she plainly and utterly 
refused to perform the slightest service for the king, saying that he 
did not deserve to be waited upon! 

Then she got the jaundice—the vapours! She gave herself up to 
despair; and became in all seriousness so ill, that the king and the 
queen begged the Duchess de Richelieu to take her to see Cavoie at 
the Bastille. ‘‘ And this,” says Saint-Simon, ‘‘ was done two or three 
times.” With what result on the lady—or on the gentleman, who, 
one might imagine, was entitled to consider it a decidedly unconsti- 
tutional aggravation of his punishment—we are not told. But if it 
is hardly to be supposed that Louis earned much gratitude from Cavoie 
for his kindness in thus facilitating an interview between him and the 
woman who adored him, neither does he seem to have gained, as might 
have been supposed, the thanks of the lady. For, when she essayed 
a second time to induce the king to put an end to her hero’s captivity, 
and his majesty was so cruel as to burst out laughing, La Coetlogon 
was so outraged that ‘‘ she showed her nails to the king, to which his 
majesty deemed it prudent not to expose himself.” * 

It was the mode at the time for the courtiers to go and visit Cavoie 
in his prison, and of course all that passed at the court was duly 
recounted to him. So that it may perhaps be doubted whether, when 
the time at length came for his release, he considered his return to the 
court wholly in the light of a pleasure. 

To poor Coetlogon, however, his reappearance gave new life! Once 
again the mourning was laid aside, and she appeared to the delighted 
courtiers dressed in all her best! It was some time, however, Saint- 
Simon says, before she would make it up with the king. 

At last, ‘‘ pity and the death of M. de Froulay, Grand Maréchal des 
Logis, came to her assistance,” says M. de Saint-Simon. And the help 
came in this wise :—The place thus vacated was one that would exactly 
suit the wishes and pretensions of Cavoie. The king sent for him; 
and did not this time, as on a former occasion, content himself with 
advising and exhorting, but roundly expressed his will that he, Cavoie, 
should marry Madlle. de Coetlogon; adding that on this condition 
his majesty would charge himself with the care of M. de Cavoie’s for- 


* “Elle lui présenta ses ongles, auxquelles le roi comprit qu’il était plus sage 
de ne pas s’exposer.”—Saint-Simon. 
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tunes, and would begin that care by at once appointing him to the 
vacant post of Grand Maréchal des Logis. 

“‘Cavoie,” says Saint-Simon, “‘renifla encore, mais il y fallut passer,” 
He sniffed at it still, but it had to be done. And it was done! Nor 
does La Coetlogon appear to have suffered from an instant of mis. 
giving or trouble as to the mode in which her object was attained, 
But by far the strangest part of the story is, that Cavoie made her 
very good husband—as husbands went in those days and places! 
And Saint-Simon assures us that the union did not by any means put 
an end to all the diversion which the relations between the brilliant 
courtier and his adoring Bretonne had so long afforded them. For 
*¢ it was the best fun in the world to see the caresses with which she 
loaded him before all the world, and la gravité importunée (the grave 
air of being bored) with which he received them.” Nevertheless, the 
strangely-assorted couple lived, as it would seem, well together. The 
happy wife, we are told, retained her feeling of adoration for her idol 
to the last. And Saint-Simon winds up his narration of the affair 
by remarking that it was worth recording ‘‘ by reason of its assuredly 
unexampled singularity ; for,” adds the chronicler, ‘‘ never was the virtue 
of Madame de Cavoie, either before or after her marriage, subject to 
the slightest breath of suspicion.”’ 

So that, after all, the Grand Monarque may be held to have sue- 
ceeded better in his character of a matchmaker than he did in some 
other of the réles he attempted. 


T. A. Troiore. 





BROWNING’S POEMS.*—THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
PART I. 


Browninc has been partially known already to one generation of the 
British public. A second has risen up since the appearance of his first 
poem, before whom he modestly takes his stand in his latest book, as 
still a candidate for the favour which their fathers refused him. There 
is every sign that it will be accorded tohim. Everything seems to show 
that the many are at length about to concur in the passionate admira- 
tion of the few, and to make up (as they are wont) for unreasonable 
neglect in the past by undiscriminating eulogy in the present. This, 
though the better extreme of the two, is neither satisfactory to the 
author so treated, when he is such a man as Browning’s poems 
reveal himself to be, nor altogether good for those who indulge in it ; 
while its effect on the young, who have a taste to form and a model 
to select for imitation, is sure to be bad, leading them to mistake a 
master’s defects for merits, and to copy them, while possibly over- 
looking his perfections altogether. The present seems, therefore, a 
good time for an attempt to consider the most noticeable matters in 
Browning’s works—the great qualities they reveal, the deficiencies 
they betray ; what things his varied powers have achieved already, 
and what we may be justified in yet expecting from them. 

Those powers are varied indeed, far beyond a poet’s ordinary 
equipment ; and at times, from their very number and size, an encum- 
brance instead of a help to their possessor. His proficiency in logic, 
his skill in metaphysics, his keen wit, and his delight in verbal 
subtleties, are frequently too much for him, and impel him to display 
them out of season. The bard wrestles in him with the philosopher, 
and gets a fall; the humorist trips up the poet. 

Much as Browning has written,—doubtless, for one reason, because 
he has written so much,—he has not done full justice yet to some of 
his poetical endowments; and it is now to be feared that they will 
never receive it at his hands. Instead of cherishing and making them 
yield their utmost for our benefit, he has often preferred to elaborate 
other talents, great in their way, but not the poet’s peculiar heritage. 


* “Paracelsus, Christmas Eve and Easter Day, Sordello.”” London: 1863. 
“Tragedies and other Plays.”” London: 1863. 
** Lyrics, Romances, Men and Women.” London: 1863. 
* Dramatis Persone.’? London: 1864. 
“The Ring and the Book.” London: 1868. 
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Take, for an instance, satire, which is the application to mean and 
base objects of that genius which “detects identity in dissimilar” 
as well as the ‘difference in similar things ;’’ which thus uses a 
heaven-sent torch to light up the recesses of a tavern; which is as 
useful a gift to an orator as to a poet, to a Demosthenes as to a 
Juvenal, to Dryden the polished and witty prose-writer as to Dryden 
the satirist in verse. This power is a favourite with Browning, who 
certainly possesses it abundant in measure and trenchant in quality. 
He has employed it with singular success ; but then to its employ- 
ment he has not unfrequently sacrificed poetry. We look all in vain 
for poetry in his clever pictures of the half-conscious, refined, eccle- 
siastical, and the quite conscious, vulgar cheat—‘‘ Bishop Blougram ” 
and “ Mr. Sludge.”” We read those two monologues for the knowledge 
of human nature displayed in them, for the portrait each man paints 
in them unintentionally of himself, while he is using his skill against 
his neighbours or in his own defence ; but we only call them poems 
because they are written in a sort of blank verse.* How if Browning 
had made less of this lower gift in order to make the very most of its 
higher companion, his poetic genius, the insight to which the ideal is 
revealed and the skill which exhibits it by means of realities? How 
if there had been added to his vigorous imagination, to his great 
dramatic faculty and to his fine ear for music, an artistic conscience ; 
and if he had firmly resolved to:maintain it in its rightful dominion 
over his other powers? Then we should have lost some interesting 
metaphysical discussions which now overbalance and spoil the har- 
monious proportions of his poems ; some admirable traits of character 
now revealed to us at the expense of dramatic propriety; some racy 
expressions and exquisitely funny rhymes, which now impart a flavour 
of grotesqueness to poems which should be purely sublime or beau- 
tiful. In a word, we should have lost the Browning whom we know; 
and we who know him can scarcely refrain from tears at the thought. 
But what a poet we should have gained! A diver who, having gone 
down deeper than his compeers, fetched us up nothing but pearls of 
price; never disappointing us by bringing up vile things instead— 
precious in his eyes because he had found them at a depth of so 
many fathoms. 

This last thought leads us to the greatest hindrance to Browning's 
attainment of universal popularity; that popularity which rewards 
the poet whose genius has breadth as well as depth; the love of 
simple-minded women and children as well as of men, of uneducated 
persons as well as of the learned. The hindrance to winting such 
acceptance as this lies in Browning's deficient sense of beauty in his 
choice of subjects. Doubtless as much skill may be shown in painting 

* Sometimes of this kind :— 


“The caddy gives way to the dram-bottle.” 
—Mr. Sludge the Medium. 
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an ugly as a beautiful face, a dirty farmyard as a glorious lake ; but 
who, even of observers with a special knowledge of painting, looks at 
the two sorts of pictures with equal pleasure ? While to the child, 
or to the unlearned, the subject is almost everything, the execution 
nothing. Even so Browning's knowledge of human nature, his very 
skill in tracking its devious windings and detecting its sins in their 
closest lurking-places, have injured his power of exciting universal 
interest, by tempting him to choose subjects which would best display 
this knowledge, without regard to their intrinsic beauty. Some of 
his best-known poems make the reader shudder, even while he most 
admires their cleverness, by the physical or moral horrors which they 
set before him. And when the child or intelligent rustic, who has 
laughed loud over. the delicions ‘‘ Piper of Hamelin,” and cried for 
joy as the good horse Roland's hoofs smite the Aix pavement, tries 
to read more of the book which delighted him so much, he finds 
there little that he can understand, except poisonings, stabbings, and 
stranglings, yaried by public executions of different degrees of cruelty, 
which culminate in the burning alive cf a man before a slow fire. 

This want of feeling for the paramount claims of the beautiful may 
be the reason why a writer, who knows every hole and corner of the 
classics, has only drawn one poem from (pre-Christian) Greek 
sources ; why the repose so familiar to him in the masterpieces of 
the ancients is the quality in which his own works are most deficient ; 
why, though delighting in his adopted country’s art, though well 
knowing (as his poems bear witness) how the sculptor feels as he 
watches some godlike form grow beneath his hand, the painter as he 
looks up to his own Madonna smiling down upon him from her 
golden light ; the musician as the wave of sound swells round him 
responding to his conception; yet when he comes to ‘deal with his 
own art, it is too often discords of music, the snake-enfolded struggler 
of sculpture, the plague-stricken form of painting that Browning has 
chosen for his own portion as a poet. 

His love of abnormal types of character, of morbid conditions of 
mind, of exceptional crimes as subjects for his verse, will hinder 
Browning’s popularity (in the widest sense of the term) even more 
than that other barrier about which so much has been said—his 
peculiarity of style. 

Nevertheless this barrier exists also. Browning is the Carlyle of 
verse; a lover, like that great writer, of odd nicknames,* and a 
coiner of new and forcible expressions ; like him, inclined rather to 
run risks in the attempt to ‘“‘snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art” than to incur the reproach of tameness by following her beaten 
_ track; like him, through native originality unconstrained where 
another man would be odiously affected, applauded where that other 
would be deservedly hissed ; but also, like him, in the cloud which 

* Witness “ Bluphocks”’ and “ Gigadibs.” 
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sometimes obscures his meaning ; and, therefore, even as he, neither 
to be imitated with tolerable effect nor to be understood without 
preliminary initiation. It was chiefly from unwillingness to undergo 
the trouble of that initiation in an unknown author's favour that the 
last generation received Browning's first poems as they did. When 
the new aspirant for poetic honours invited chance listeners to hear 
him 
“Talk as brothers talk 
In half-words, call things by half-names,” 
and proposed confidentially to 
“T.eave the mere rude 

Explicit details: ’tis but brother's speech 

We need, speech where an accent’s change gives each 

The other's soul,’’ * 
can we wonder if men, whose typical poet was Byron, who com- 
plained of Wordsworth’s difficulties, stood aghast at ‘‘ Paracelsus ” 
and ‘‘Sordello,” and turned from them exclaiming, ‘‘ Non lectore 
tuis opus est, sed Apolline libris ?’’ Is it marvellous if they thought 
the ‘‘ Now die, dear Aureole ” of Festus, at the close of his friend’s 
long-winded death-bed harangue, the most sensible thing in “ Para- 
celsus ?” or if they complained that while Sordello’s first poet,t 
always profound, is only sometimes obscure, his second, only some- 
times profound, chose to be obscure always? Or can we be sur- 
prised if even the wiser section, who had learned from Coleridge that 
there is a kind of obscurity in an author which is a compliment to 
the reader, felt the compliment here too much for their modesty, and 
longed for less respect and more information ? 

But this sort of talk is now a thing of the past. Browning has 
modified his style, though he still throws us a hard lyric nut, a 
‘“* Respectability,” a ‘ Popularity,” to crack every now and then. 
The British public grumbled for awhile, and then patiently learned 
Browningesque as it before learned Carlylese. So that for the 
present the advantages of a picturesque way of putting things 
remain for the reader's sensible enjoyment ; its attendant disadvan- 
tages have retired from his immediate observation. Nevertheless, 
they should not be left out of sight in an attempt to estimate their 
employer's genius; for they must hinder his naturalisation among 
those men of other lands and other ages whom every great poet 
addresses next to those of his own day and country, and they mark 
that mind of which they are the natural outgrowth as (whatever its 
greatness) still below the measure of the stature of those who sit 
serene on the Parnassian summit. 

We do not, of course, mean that the unquestionable (though much- 
exaggerated) difficulty of Browning's first poems is due to style 
alone. It is caused fully as much by their subject. For in them 

* “Sordello.” t+ Dante. 
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astep is endeavoured to be taken beyond epos, beyond drama, for 
which no firm footing can be secured. They are an attempt to paint 
the light in its fountain instead of on land and sea, glittering in its 
beams ; the life inside the brain and heart, instead of that same life 
revealed in the human form divine. They could not, therefore, but 
prove (artistically speaking) failures, though failures worth more than 
some successes; gallant, if unauthorised and unavailing, efforts to 
annex alien dominions to the realms of poesy, and efforts from which 
many a victory might be confidently predicted for the champion 
when marching steadily beneath her banners. 

To resume, however, our considerations of Browning's style, it is 
obviously a hindrance to dramatic success by being too marked and 
peculiar for dialogue. The illusion, which it is the aim of the drama 
to produce, is the result of a well-understood compromise between 
the real and the ideal; and it is an infringement of the terms of this 
compromise to require the spectator, who has already conceded that 
the foreign personages before him may talk English verse, to grant 
further that they may all use the same style of abrupt transition and 
startling metaphor. Imagine a Platonic dialogue by Carlyle. Would 
the speaker, now on this side, now on that, seem any other than the 
same man addressing us from various positions ? Even so it requires 
ull Browning’s great dramatic talent to neutralise the effect of his 
style upon his plays. 

Those plays are eight in number, besides two short dramatic 
sketches, each admirable in its way: ‘“‘ A Soul’s Tragedy,” for the 
sly fun of the legate’s address ; ‘‘ In a Balcony,” for the tragic force 
compressed into its brief space. Of the longer dramas, ‘‘ Colombe’s 
Birthday ”’ is a true and graceful picture of a young heart passing 
in one short day from girl to woman, from the vanities of the 
world’s outward show to the knowledge and choice of deeper and 
better things. Thespeech of Valence, the youthful Duchess’s humble 
but heroic defender, glorying in his apparently unrequited love for 
her, is a very noble one. 

‘‘ Pippa Passes,” the most unique, is deservedly the best known 
and best loved of Browning’s plays. What fancy could be more 
charming than this of the sweet child who spends her holiday in 
playfully imagining herself by turns the four people she supposes the 
happiest in her town while she sings those pretty songs which now 
enhance, now alleviate, their real misery; who lies down at night, 
unconscious alike of the good she has effected and the evil she 
has escaped, commending herself to Him who, while she knew it not, 
had perfected His praise out of her mouth? +Here, too, both the 
author's lyrie and dramatic talent find expression, and mutually 
support one another. The scene between Ottima and Sebald is 
powerfully tragic ; and the contrast between the hoarse accents of 
their guilt and the fresh pure voice outside is as overpowering to the 
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spectator as to themselves. Still, are not the dark shades, both here 
and in a subsequent scene, laid on with a somewhat coarse hand? 
Are not painful features obtruded on us in this play more than wag 
absolutely needful ? 

Of the plays which are regular tragedies, “A Blot in the 
Scutcheon” is incomparably the best. ‘King Victor and King 
Charles” follows it after a certain interval. The four personages of 
this last play are well drawn and well contrasted ; the wily father 
with the open-hearted son, the artful minister with the noble-minded 
wife. We have always admired the catastrophe; when the hoary 
schemer, baffled by his son’s plain honesty, has recourse to truth at 
last, and, by its aid, attains the privilege of dying with the crown, 
the object of his life’s desires, on his head. But the “ Blot” is at 
once more thoroughly tragic in subject, and worked out with more 
completeness. It is a play in which not a stroke is wasted, in which 
every speech and every circumstance contributes to the final result. 
Though English in its colouring, though it depends for its catastrophe 
on the modern code of honour, yet this tragedy is Greek in the un- 
expectedness of the discovery on which it turns, and in the sense of 
an inevitable impending woe which pervades it. The contrast between 
the prosperous splendour of the doomed house and its hidden dis- 
grace, between Mildred’s seemingly innocent beauty and her real 
guilt, is most impressive. Nor can any two characters be more 
touching in their sadness than those of Mildred and her lover; the 
girl looking up, loving but hopeless, to the hand which she feels must 
strive in vain to lift her from the abyss into which it plunged her 
first; the youth’s frank nature subdued to unaccustomed deceit, and 
his brave arm unnerved by his consciousness of guilt. In all the 
domain of tragedy there are few more pathetic speeches than Lord 
Mertoun’s, as he lies mortally wounded, to the man whom he had 
hoped to call his brother :— 


“ Ah, Tresham, say I not, ‘ You'll hear me now ?’ 
And what procures a man the right to speak 
In his defence before his fellow-man, 
3ut—I suppose—the thought that presently 
He may have leave to speak before his God 
His whole defence? .. . 
. . Now say you this to her— 
You—not another—say, I saw him die 
As he breathed this—I love her—you don’t know 
What those three small words mean! Say, loving her 
Lowers me down the bloody slope to death 
With memories—I speak to her—not you, 
Who had no pity—will have no remorse, 
Perchance intend her Die along with me, 
Dear Mildred! ’tis so easy—and you'll ’scape 
So much unkindness!” 
A Blot in the Scutcheon, ect iii. a2. 1. 
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The dramatic power exhibited in this tragedy and in “ Pippa” is of 
a very high order. And in all Browning’s plays we feel that we are 
watching real men and women, not mere impersonated virtues and 
vices; while his best characters are strong and individual conceptions, 
unfolded to us naturally by their own words and deeds. Where there 
is a failure, it is'caused by the dramatist placing too many of his 
personages on his own level in point of intellect, so that their reason- 
ings dispiay a suspiciously uniform correctness, their wit a too equal 
brilliancy. For it cannot be denied that Browning sometimes pushes 
his speakers unceremoniously aside to take their place himself. King 
Victor's reflection on the loathsomeness of a crafty old age should 
have been made by some bystander. Colombe’s courtiers reveal their 
selfishness with uncourtly frankness. Poor Young Mertoun speaks 
of his own youth more like an older man talking of a boy than a boy 
talking about himself. Ignorant Phene turns a critic’s eye on the 
students’ self-conceit. And even dear little Pippa herself is rather 
high-flown and strained in her first salutation to the daylight, and 
her “‘ Best people are not angels quite” is over-mature and unchild- 
like. 

This disposition to lend the author’s brain as well as his tongue 
to his characters appears oftener still in Browning’s monologues ; 
and oftenest of all in that series which form his latest work. In the 
‘‘ Experiences of Karshish,” this fine description of the risen Lazarus's 
state— 

“The spiritual life around the earthly life, 
The law of that is known to him as this— 
His heart and brain move there, his fect stay here,” 
is not within the competence of the supposed writer. The young 
David reasoning out the hope of the future in ‘‘ Saul,” the aged St. 
John arguing against the unbelief of later times (and this, too, in a 
style so remote from that of his published sayings as to give full 
proof of their verbal inspiration), are anachronisms of thought which 
at once direct our gaze from the supposed to the real speaker. 

The three monologues most entirely free from such faults are two 
which belong to the Italy of the renaissance, and one which depicts 
the darker side of monastic life. Each of these portrays a different 
kind of wickedness at its height. Each is a legitimate, because a 
poetic, exercise of the tremendous power of satire possessed by its 
writer. And each gives proof of how disinterested he is in its employ- 
ment; since he forbears all appeal to the ill-nature of his readers by 
directing its lightnings against evil-doers remote from them, instead 
(like the older satirists) of aiming them at the sinners at their doors. 
The ‘Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister” is alike too well known and 
too horrible for quotation. It is a picture (ghastly in its evident 
truth) of superstition which has survived religion; of a heart which 
has abandoned the love of kindred and friends, only to lose itself in 
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a wilderness of petty spite, terminating in an abyss of diabolical 
hatred. The ordinary providential helps to goodness have been 
rejected; the ill-provided adventurer has sought to scale the high 
snow-peaks of saintliness,—he has missed his footing,—and the black 
chasm which yawns beneath has engulfed him. 

Yet more terrible than the outspoken Spaniard is the smooth Italian 
prince in ‘‘My Last Duchess,” with his polished reserve, his agree- 
able dilettanteism and his cold-blooded cruelty. The way in which 
that accomplished art-patron (while displaying her portrait to his 
intended new father-in-law’s envoys) calmly divulges the fact that he 
could criticise his first wife’s deportment as well as her picture, and 
that, liking the former worse than the latter, he gave commands for 
her death, chills the blood with horror. 

Worse still, in one respect, than this model husband, is the model 
bishop whom we overhear ordering “his tomb in St. Praxed’s 
Church.” We shudder as we listen to that mitred worldling invoking 
the saints, yet dying, as he lived, without God; viewing his disgrace- 
ful past without remorse, his terrific future without concern; nay, 
unable to discern that future at all, blocked out, as it is, to his 
contracted vision by the rose marble and lapis lazuli, the sculptured 
frieze and choice Latin inscription for which he wrestles with his sons’ 
avarice, the ornaments of that magnificent tomb which is to enable 
him to triumph even in death over a hated rival. It has been 


remarked that we must go to Juvenal alike for an adequate parallel 
to this poem, or to the withering sarcasm of the first part of ‘ Holy- 
Cross Day,” in which a Jew (forced to listen to a sermon from even 
such a bishop) pours forth the indignation which, as he says, 


** Overflows, when to even the odd, 
Men I helped to their sins, help me to their God.” 


And if the great Roman’s severity of satire is here equalled or out- 
done, who, after all, need feel surprised ? For what heathen satirist 
had ever folly like this to scourge ? The old world’s decayed civilisa- 
tion showed him man faithless only to his own moral sense and to 
the ideal that philosophy had set before him. A Christian’s lapse into 
paganism involves the disregard of a greater Guide, and the rejection 
of a diviner prize. In the awful procession formed by all who have 
heard the gospel, if “those who are being saved” have joys unknown 
to the best heathen, in like manner must “ those who are perishing” 
far surpass the worst of the elder day in their folly, their guilt, and 
their misery. 

No wonder, then, that these monologues (masterpieces of their kind) 
appal us while we admire. Gentle readers (if sensation novels have 
left any) will wonder how their author bore the preliminary study: 
just as the beholder of certain pictured horrors marvels how the artist 
could ever endure to paint them. We have asked ourselves the same 
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question before now, especially when reading (in the “ Dramatis Per- 
sone ’’) the ghastly tale of the dying girl and her hoard of gold. And 
wo came to the conclusion that, just as critics mark with surprise in 
lofty and pure-minded Dante a strange attraction to the physically 
nauseous and repulsive, like that which dragged the old Greek (pro- 
testing the while aloud) to satiate his eyes on the loathsome corpse by 
the wayside; even such a power do similar spectacles in the moral 
world exercise over Browning. But we must not lead any one to 
suppose that his satire gleams phosphorescent over such dark spots 
alone. Let us thankfully remember how it plays over the Italian 
nobleman’s love for his town with its drum and fife, and all its little 
stirs; how it casts a new though not a favourable light on the hero 
of Schiller’s ‘‘ Glove ;”” how it illuminates the silliness of the medix- 
valist in ‘* The Flight of the Duchess ;”” and how it once condescends 
to enact the part of the good-natured lightning of the electric machine, 
and sport, all fun and no danger, for the children’s amusement in 
“The Piper of Hamelin.” 

Nor should we omit to notice the deep-rooted convictions, alike 
moral and religious, from which Browning’s severer satire springs; or 
fail to acknowledge that if he sometimes disallows the claims of the 
beautiful, he is never unmindful of those of the truth. He approaches 
the subject of religion oftener than is the wont of modern poets, and 
he handles it more satisfactorily. Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton 
knew in Whom they believed, defective as is the last-named’s creed. 
But Pope only proclaims the worship of an unknown God. And the 
bulk of modern poetry gives the reader too much this sort of impression 
of its writer’s mind : ‘‘ We are not sure that the Christian faith is 
true, nay, we shrewdly suspect it to be false; but those who held it 
in the olden time, and the unlettered who believe it now, form charm- 
ing themes for verse. See that knight taking his sword from the 
altar, that pale votaress kneeling before the shrine; listen to those 
peasants’ evening hymn, or to the preacher before whose accents the 
listening crowd sways like corn before the wind; we need not 
inquire whether their faith be true or false, but let us diligently im- 
prove, for artistic purposes, the beauty of its manifestations.” 

Not so, says the poet before us. This faith is true, and in its truth 
lies its beauty. Strong in this conviction, he does not fear to con- 
template those who hold it in weakness, in ugliness, even in vulgarity ; 
because to his eye there gleams through the earthen pitcher the Fire 
from heaven, behind the rough shell the Pearl of Price, beneath the 
ficld’s thistles and nettles the hidden Treasure. 

To him the most interesting of all historic periods is that when on 
wrecked humanity, after the long and stormy night, the Sun of 
Righteousness first arose. By force of contrast, the other epoch which 
seems most to have engaged his attention is that of the revival of 
Greek learning and art in Europe, with all the loss and gain which 
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have resulted from it to the Christian Church. Most graphic is his 
picture of the faith and love of primitive times in the unargumentative 
portion of ‘‘ A Death in the Desert.’’ Yot more remarkable is the 
‘‘ Epistle of Karshish,” the most fascinating to thoughtful minds of 
all Browning’s poems. An Arab physician of the first century de- 
scribes, in a letter to a learned friend, his interview with the risen 
Lazarus. He is inclined to consider the man’s story a case of 
mistaken trance; he is anxious to display no other than a medical 
interest in the matter, and for that purpose intersperses his account 
with descriptions of natural curiosities. But when he comes to 
mention the patient’s perfect health and unearthly peace, he betrays 
a stronger disposition to believe his tale than he likes to acknowledge 
to himself. He fights against the conviction; after saying that this 
Lazarus believes his awakener to be God and yet Man, he apologises 
for the very mention of so monstrous an assertion. Yet the affected 
indifference with which he turns aside to describe a curious plant 
which he has seen, cannot hide his emotion at the bare possibility of 
that assertion’s truth. This tone of forced calmness is maintained 
to the very close of the letter, and then the writer, ceasing to struggle 
against the truth which is shaking his spirit to its centre, exclaims:— 
“The very God! think, Abib, dost thou think ? 

So the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 

So through the thunder comes a human voice 

Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in Myself, 

Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of Mine, 

But love I gave thee with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me who have died for thee !’ 

The madman saith He said so: it is strange.” 

This is a very fine poem. It is not merely that it gives us a sense 
of pleasurable surprise, by presenting to us from so strange and 
unexpected point of view the great, well-known history; nor only 
that it is true to human nature in its picture of man’s ignorance 
taking great for small and small for great things: it derives its 
especial excellence as a work of art from the way in which it shows 
us the awful truth which it enshrines, first glimmering from afar, 
next lighting up one face fully amid the darkness, and then at last 
flooding the beholder with a sudden blaze of glory. 

Two of Browning's noblest lyrics also are on religious subjects. 
His “Saul,” though, as we have mentioned, an anachronism, is still 
a grand expression of faith in God; and the uprising of all nature at 
the close of the poem, to sympathise with the truth new-bora in 
David’s soul, is a beautiful conception. The latter part of “ Holy- 
Cross Day” (strange end to its sarcastic beginning) is the appeal of 
men faithful to their portion of revealed truth, the persecuted Jews, 
against their Christian oppressors, who hold their larger heritage in 
unrighteousness. It is expressed with a force of pathetic indignation 
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which is wonderfully striking. At the opposite pole to these poems 
we have that profoundly instructive caricature of the exalters of 
sovereignty at the expense of love among the divine attributes— 
Caliban gazing with mingled fear and hatred on his own image, 
magnified in his Setebos and projected into the clouds for him to 
worship. 

These five poems are among the best known, as they are among 
the finest, of their author. On the other hand, his ‘‘ Christmas Eve ” 
and “Easter Day” have hardly yet received the attention they 
deserve. The first-named is a strange mixture of the lightest sport 
with the gravest earnest. Its humour, now broad as in the account 
of the congregation of Zion Chapel, now subtle as in the German pro- 
fessor’s lecture, is enhanced by the same far-fetched trisyllabic 
rhymes as those which, in the ‘‘ Hamelin Piper” and ‘Flight of the 
Duchess,”’ compete with the fun of “Ingoldsby Legends.” But this 
humour, perilous from its close juxtaposition with sacred things, is 
still far from being irreverence ; for there stands behind it so strong 
a conviction of the importance of religious truth, that the possessor 
of that conviction can afford to jest with the absurdities of that 
truth’s adherents. From a beginning quaint and laughable to excess, 
the pcem rises to a vast height of moral as well as poetic sublimity. 
It was written at Florence, and by the strong grasp it takes with one 
hand of the homeliest and commonest earthly matters, with the other 

. of high and heavenly things, might please the great spirit who hovers 
over Arno, and who did the self-same thing (but on a vaster scale 
and with unapproachable dignity) in his own mighty poem. 

The main idea of ‘“‘ Christmas Eve” is that a Christian cannot 
despise his meanest or most erring brethren; if he allows himself so 
to do, he ceases to be a Christian any longer. A subsidiary thought 
is that it is one thing, and that most dangerous, to 


“ Sit apart, holding no forms of creeds, 
But contemplating all,” 


and quite another (being indeed our bounden duty) to “prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good.” Its supposed speaker seeks 
shelter one Christmas Eve from a storm among the congregation of an 
ugly meeting-house in the squalid outskirts of a town. There, after 
hearing the preacher deduce the doctrine of the most holy Trinity 
from the dream of Pharaoh's baker, he (to the pious horror of his 
neighbours) falls asleep, and dreams. In that vivid dream he believes 
himself to have rushed out, disgusted by the preacher's perversion of 
Scripture and by his hearers’ spiritual pride, and to be walking alone 
on the hill-side. There, reflecting on the scene which he has left, he 
considers how he first attained the knowledge of God in lonely medi- 
tation, and thinks he may leave others to seek Him in their narrow 
shrines, standing aloof from them himself to commune with Him in 
v2 
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the great temple of His works. He is reproved by a vision. Tho 
storm has ceased: the moon breaks through the cloud-masses which 
walled her in, and a resplendent lunar rainbow spans the vault of 
heaven, the fit herald of the greater glory which approaches—the 
presence of Him who at this season first came down to visit His 
Church, revealed on the same errand to the astonished gazer. Then 
he remembers that promise to the assembled two or three which he 
had been disregarding, and fears to have forfeited his own share in 
it by his contempt for his lowly brethren. He confesses his fault, 
and grasps the healing hem of the glorious vesture. Wrapped in its 
folds, he is borne over land and sea to Rome. Standing there at the 
door of St. Peter's, he thinks why it is that he is left outside while 
the Divine Presence goes within among the assembled worshippers. 
He sees how Infinite Merey can bless the erring by means of the 
truth they still hold, without bidding its more enlightened children 
to receive the error because they love the truth. Just as his heart 
is rising to embrace these brethren whom his intellect cannot but 
disapprove, he is borne away once more. He now finds himself at 
a lecture-hall in Gottingen, which he enters unbidden, hoping to 
gain for his mental powers what Rome denied them. The lecturer 
gravely propounds, 
“Whether ’twere best opine Christ was, 
Or never was at all, or whether 
He was, and was not, both together,” 


and the believer cannot listen to him long. Yet is he struck by the 
homage rendered to that Name even by those who have lost their 
hold of all that can explain and justify it. He tries to hope that 
these men’s lips deny a truth that their hearts receive unknowingly, 
and is tempted, amid these charitable thoughts, to grow careless of 
creeds, to 
“@ mild indifferentism, 

Teaching that all our faiths (though duller 

His shine through a dull spirit’s prism) 

Originally had one colour.” 


But as he so muses he finds to his terror that he has lost hold of the 
saving garment altogether. Nor does he recover it till he has 
acknowledged, repentant, 


“Needs must there be one way, one chief, 
Best way of worship: let me strive 
To find it, and when found, contrive 
My fellows also take their share.” 


He feels that man, the conscript in life's battle, must ‘‘ buy the truth 
and sell it not,” alike for the sake of the dying around him and for 
his own. Thereupon he grasps the vesture once more—and awakes, 
on the seat as before beneath the preacher, who is just concluding his 
discourse ; whence, consenting on reflection to drink even from the 
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poorest chalice the water of life which refreshes the sick and sor- 
rowful around him, he (with a prayer for the like blessing on both 
Pope and professor) rises to join in the humble congregation’s evening 
hymn. 

So ends one of the boldest combinations of incongruous materials 
ever successfully essayed—a poem which makes the reader smile at 
first, and then thrills him with awe—the awe not taking away his 
power to smile, the surface absurdities not diminishing the awe. The 
two descriptions, of the rainbow at night and of St. Peter’s with its 
myriads of breathless worshippers, would be pointed out as beauties 
in any poem; while there is a power in the divine apparition (sug- 
gested, not described) which unspeakably comforts and elevates the 
soul, 

In the companion of ‘‘ Christmas Eve,” “ Easter Day,” a man tells 
of an awful vision which he saw on that blessed morning—the pro- 
duct, as he tries to think, of his disordered fancy stimulated by an 
aurora of intense brightness, but which he sometimes inclines to 
believe a dread reality ; so that, while seeming a living man among 
the living, he may be, in truth, one already tried, sentenced, and 
undergoing his doom. He had been examining his own heart, he 
says, when he looked up, and, lo! the heavens were on fire, the great 
day had come, and he must stand before his Judge—his own con- 
science pronouncing his condemnation, because he had chosen the 
world for his portion instead of Him who made it. The light dies 
away; all is over, and he hears his sentence proclaimed. Different 
crimes find different penalties. His sin has been the preference of 
earthly to heavenly joys. His punishment is to live for ever among 
the sceming-real shows of the now vanished world, an exile from 
heaven and from God. At first he thinks this doom a light cue; for 
is there not enough beauty on the earth to give the mind endless 
satisfaction ? ‘‘ Nay,” replies the Judge, ‘‘ not a mind that knows 
this fairness in its imperfection, for the guarantee of that perfect 
beauty which it must now never hope to see.” If nature thus fails 
the soul, can it then find no delight in art? ‘No, for earthly art only 
charmed asa prophecy of that ideal which shall never now be realised.” 
Can the spirit find no satisfaction then in knowledge? ‘ The goal of 
knowledge has been reached.” Ah, then! cries the disappointed 
man, let me at least love. Love gave my soul its purest joys in the 
life that has now vanished. Let it cheat itself into still loving its 
shadowy companions, and believing they can love again. ‘ Try it, 
if thou wilt,” is the final answer; ‘‘ but must it not remind thee of that 
Love which might have been thine own ?—the love which created, 
redeemed, and would have filled thy soul for ever, but which thou 
couldst not credit (so great was it), and didst cast away?” Then the 
soul discerns its hopeless misery, and prays, in its despair, at least for 
power to forget its state :— 
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“Tet that old life seem mine—no more— 
With limitation as before, 
With darkness, hunger, toil, distress: 
Be all the earth a wilderness! 
Only let me go on, go on, 
Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach one eve the better land. 


XXXII. 

“Then did the Form expand, expand— 
I knew Him through the dread disguise, 
As the whole God within his eyes 
Embraced me. 


XXXII. 

“When I lived again, 
The day was breaking,—the grey plain 
I rose from, silvered thick with dew. 
Was this a vision? False or true?” 


The speaker knows not which; his fears tell him it was true, and 
that his own is now a hopeless case; his hopes oftener persuade him 
that all was but a warning, and that to him too the promise of Easter 
morn may yet find fulfilment. 

The leading thought of ‘‘ Easter Day”’ is, therefore, that so familiar 
to an Augustine, to a Herbert, that there is no object adequate to fill 
the boundless capacity of a human soul, save He who made it for 
Himself. And this thought is enforced with an argumentative skill, 
and adorned by a poetic beauty, which will repay clese examination ; 
while the great theme is here treated with more uniform seriousness 
than in “‘ Christmas Eve.” 

Both poems claim the Christian’s gratitude by their unwavering 
and fearless faith; both command the critic’s admiration by the 
mastery they exhibit over the most unyielding materials, by their 
wonderful flights of fancy, and by the lofty beauty which they attain 
in their best passages. 

The versification of ‘‘ Christmas Eve” and ‘‘ Easter Day” exhibits 
on a larger scale the qualities of strength and ease, conspicuous in 
their writer’s lyrics, both in those which present us with familiar 
measures, and in those where (the musician of the prophecy in “Pippa” 
turning poet instead of painter) new ‘combinations of sound are 
essayed and startling variations effected. Here, as we have said 
already, the peculiarities of the author’s genius sometimes interfere 
with the reader’s pleasure ; for some of his short poems are effectually 
precluded by their subject from pleasing, in whatsoever else they may 
succeed. Others, not professedly comic, burlesque their theme by 
out-of-the-way rhymes and odd expressions, instead of setting it off 
for our admiration. Others, again, though fine in conception, exhibit 
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failures in execution—such as the offence against good taste of the 
disagreeable similes, the grass which grows ‘scant as hair in 
leprosy,” and the earth which breaks into ‘‘ boils” and “ blotches ”’ 
in “ Childe Roland.” With such faults must be classed quite needless 
descents from a high poetic eminence to a level of plain, perhaps 
ludicrous, prose—descents proper and natural in drama, which is a 
miniature representation of human life as a whole, but improper and 
very disturbing in lyric poetry, which aims at depicting single exalted 
moments of life taken by themselves. An instance of our meaning, 
and at the same time an exemplification of the saying that in some 
eases “the half is more than the whole,” is afforded by ‘‘ The 
Grammarian’s Funeral,” a poem which we may assume to be well 
known to those for whom we write. In it low words like “dab” 
and “‘ queasy,” and the prosaic and minute catalogue of the various 
complaints, and somewhat trivial studies, of the deceased mar the 
grave solemnity of the burial chant. They ill accord with the peculiar 
and very fine musical effect of the bearers’ song, as they carry their 
beloved teacher's corpse to his lofty burying-place, their measured 
tread keeping time to the accents of their manly grief, swelling 
upwards in the long iambic line, to fall back regularly in the short 
succeeding adonic. But after allowing for all drawbacks, we still find 
much delightful both to mind and ear in Browning's lyrics, and see in 
them one of his surest passports to immortality. Already his ‘“ Para- 
celsus” is opened oftener for the sake of those it contains than for 
any other reason. Some of them give fuller expression to their 
writer's love of nature, and close observation of her various aspects, 
than the longer poems, where such gifts are of necessity subordinated to 
‘‘ the proper study of mankind.” Two of the lyrics * give a livelier idea 
of the scenery of north and south Italy than many volumes of travels. 
Others set before us the Venice of the past with graphic power. Of 
these, ‘In a Gondola” is one of the smoothest and sweetest of its 
author's compositions—the ever-varying music of the poem conveying 
to the mind an ineffaceable impression of that passionate love of 
Italian hearts which laughs at death and fate, as the verse flows on, 
now languishing like the floating barque, now steady as the rhythmic 
beat of the oars, which bear the doomed pair onward; now broken 
by the bursts of song which rise from them ever and anon in fitful 
snatches as they sweep to their destruction. The same sense of how 
love is able to compress an eternity into an hour is the inspiring 
thought of “ The Last Ride Together,” where the full strong tide of 
feeling rolls, in wave after wave alike, each curling over and breaking 
in anapestic foam. But to English hearts the short poem entitled 
“The Lost Mistress” will be always dearer than these, alike for its 
simplicity and its self-restraint. 


* “ By the Fireside” and “The Englishman in Italy.” 
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“Tue Lost Mistress. 


te 
* All's over, then: does truth sound bitter 
As one at first believes ? 
Hark! ’tis the sparrows’ good-night twitter 
About your cottage eaves! 


It. 
“ And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly ; 
I noticed that to-day ; 
One day more bursts them open fully— 
You know the red turns grey. 


Il. 
“To-morrow we mect the same then, dearest ? 
May I take your hand in mine? 
Mere friends are we,—well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I'll resign : 


Iv. 
“ For each glance of that eye so bright and black, 
Though I keep with heart's endeavour,— 
Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 
Though it stay in my soul for ever !— 


Vv. 
“Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger ; 
I will hold your hand but so long as all may, 
Or so very little longer!" 
There are three very noble lyrics in the later volume entitled 
‘‘ Dramatis Personz,” though in two of them—* Rabbi Ben Ezra” 
and “ Abt Vogler ’—the loftiness of the thoughts sometimes outsoars 
adequate clearness of expression. The first-named is a fine hymn of 
the aged, with its solemn expansion of the metaphor of man the clay, 
and time the wheel on which the great Potter shapes him. The swift 
movement of ‘‘ Abt Vogler” echoes well (until its prosaic termination) 
the extemporiser’s thoughts, who surveys with pride “ the palace of 
music”’ he rears, and, mourning its disappearance, turns for relief to 
the Sole-Changeless, in Whom all fair things for ever abide. This is 
the last stanza but two :— 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity confirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it by-and-by.” 


‘‘Prospice,” the best known of the three, is a stirring and soul-uplifting 
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strain, neither hard to understand, nor anywhere deviating into prose. 
Its peculiar staccato effect is similar to that of “‘ Saul,” though not 
produced in the same manner. For readers (if any there be) to whom 
Browning’s remarkable and successful use of such metres is not known, 
we extract a briefer specimen, one of the most striking of his minor 
poems ; in which the short line composed of two anapests (following 
and rhyming to the three of the longer line) represents by its abrupt- 
ness the misery of the successful duellist, which, becoming too great 
for words, breaks off shorter yet in the last line of all:— 


“ AYTER. 
“Take the cloak from his face, and at first 
Let the corpse do its worst. 


How he lies in his rights of a man! 
Death has done all death can. 
“ And absorbed in the new life he leads, 
He recks not, he heeds 
Nor his wrongs nor my vengeance—both strike 
On his senses alike, 
And are lost in the solemn and strange 
Surprise of the change. 
“Ha! what avails death to erase 
His offence, my disgrace ? 
I would we were boys as of old 
In the field, by the fold : 
His outrage, God’s patience, man’s scorn, 
Were so easily borne. 
“‘T stand here now, he lies in his place: 
Cover the face.” 
The music of this poem is not of the old familiar sort, like that of 
‘¢ The Lost Leader” or “‘ The Cavalier Tunes” on the one hand, or 
that of “‘ Johannes Agricola,” or ‘‘ Any Wife to any Husband” on 
the other; but it suits the subject well, and, when once learned, 
clings closely to the memory. 

There is another peculiar metre which is a favourite with Browning ; 
it is that of this commentary on the saying, ‘‘ Heaven is for those 
who have failed on earth,” which we here present to our readers ; 
premising that, beautiful as it is, they will see in it three instances 
(though very mild ones) of the faults we have already mentioned. The 
slightly-confused metaphor of the second stanza’s first line, the im- 
perfect rhyme of the same stanza’s last word, and the very unpoetical 
expression at the end of the first stanza’s second line, are unsought 
examples, on a small scale, of their author’s occasional defects of 
taste. But they are here eclipsed by the splendour of one of the most 
effective contrasts ever drawn, the same figure noble in the sunshine, 
but standing out far nobler in the storm; and they are overpowered 
by the grandeur of the sufferer’s final appeal from man to God :— 
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“Tue Patriot. 


I. 
« Tt was roses, roses all the way 
With myrtles mixed in my path like mad. 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
- A year ago on this very day. 
It. 
“ The air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, ‘Good folk, mere noise repels, 
But give me your sun from yonder skies!’ 
They had answered, ‘ And afterward what else ?’ 
111. 
* Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun, 
To give it my loving friends to keep! 
Nought man could do have I left undone: 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 
Iv. 
“ There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set ; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 
v: 
“T go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind ; 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 
VI. 
“ Thus I entered, and thus I go! 
In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
‘Paid by the world,—what dost thou owe 
Me?’ God might question: now instead, 
’*Tis God shall repay! I am safer so.” 


The last of Browning's short poems about which we can say a word 
at present is the romance which derives its name from Edgar’s song 
in King Lear: a weird story invented to match a Shakspearean title, 
rather than, like Tennyson’s beautiful Marianas, an expansion of a 
Shakspearean idea. We would not fear to take any one who had 
read “ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came” through carefully, for , 
judge of many of our preceding observations. For the less favourable 
would be justified on a cursory inspection of its thirty-four stanzas, 
by a sufficiency of prosaic and careless expressions, and by more than 
a sufficiency of grotesque and painful metaphors; while the very real 
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poetry, which these blemish without destroying, would prove of itself 
the justice of our praise. The poem at first sight appears the recol- 
lection of a nightmare: the river, ‘“‘so petty, yet so spiteful,” its 
suicidal willows and its hidden horrors, the traces of deadly combat 
on its bank and the grim wheel of torture on the road, furnishing all 
the scenery of a fevered dream. But from amidst these wild forms 
there emerges a striking image of life, of its many disappointments, 
its strange successes; and the mysterious story becomes a parable, 
sad yet inspiriting, of youth’s desire attained when youth’s illusions 
are no more, too late for joy, but not too late for duty; of the highest 
of all the kinds of courage, that of the man who, bereft of his early 
comrades, finds the stroke which he was to have struck with them 
brought unexpectedly within the reach of his single arm; who knows 
that whether he conquers or falls it must now be alone, yet nerves him- 
self to do a man’s part and to strike the blow, alike without sympathy 
and without applause. The teller of the tale has vainly sought the 
Dark Tower for years; there to perform some great, but unexplained 
adventure. After all his hopes have died away, left last of the goodly 
band who first vowed the enterprise along with him, he learns amazed 
and half incredulous, from a ‘‘ hoary cripple with malicious eye,’’ the 
right track to the Tower. He follows it in the evening light, over a 
long and dreary plain, amid the discouragement of fearful or loath- 
some sights, and yet sadder and bitterer memories. As he pursues 
his way, his object seems to draw no nearer; nor can he recognise 
the goal of his life-long wandering at first, as it rises up before him 
in the failing daylight. Then follow the last four stanzas of the poem, 
as unsurpassed in their ever-gathering swell of rich, full sound, as in 
the excitement of their vivid imagery :— 


XXXI. 


“What in the midst lay but the Tower itself? 
The round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart, 
Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 
In the whole world. The tempest’s mocking elf 
Points to the shipman thus the unseen shelf 
He strikes on, only when the timbers start. 


XXXIT. 
“ Not see ? because of night perhaps? Why, day 
Came back again for that! before it left 
The dying sunset kindled through a cleft : 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay,— 
* Now stab and end the creature—to the heft!’ 


XXXII. 
“ Not hear ? when noise was everywhere! it tolled 
Increasing like a bell. Names in my ears, 
Of all the lost adventurers my peers,— 
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TIow such a one was strong, and such was bold, 
And such was fortunate, yet each of old 
Lost, lost ! one moment knelled the woe of years. 


XXXIV. 
“ There they stood, ranged along the hillsides, met 
To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture! in a sheet of flame 
I saw them and I knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew. ‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 


It now remains, in order to complete our survey of the most many- 
sided poet of our day, that we proceed to a somewhat more detailed 
examination of his latest work: the collection of monologues, asto- 
nishing alike by their subject and their size, which he has entitled 
“‘The Ring and The Book.” But for this we have no space at pre- 
sent. And we therefore content ourselves with inviting those un- 
known friends who have patiently borne us company thus far in our 
researches, to join us on a future occasion in exploring the remote bays 
and devious channels of that vast sea of words which yet lies before 
us. Would that we could characterise our second voyage of discovery 
as Dante does his own! Wut if truth forbids us to tempt our com- 
rades forward by saying with hin— 

“Per correr miglior acqua alza le vele 
Omai la navicella del mio ingegno,” 


we can at least promise them the charm of novelty; and bid them 
prepare to see with us new shapes of monsters, or at least old foes 
with a new face, surrounding a more hapless Florimel, a worse- 
befriended Una, than ever before visited a poet’s dreams. 

E. J. H. 


(To be continued.) 








MORAL INDIGNATION AS A NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTIC. 


—_—_o—_ 


‘‘Tre Americans,” said a friend of ours the other day who knows 
them well, ‘‘are such a specially good-humoured and good-natured 
people! They bear with the utmost cheerfulness and good-humour 
things that would make an English public furious!’ And the speaker 
went on to relate how, upon one occasion, a large crowd of persons 
had, invited by advertisement, gone at a given hour to embark on a 
steamboat which was advertised to make a certain voyage on one of 
the great rivers. On reaching the landing-stage it was announced 
that the boat would not make the voyage! Not a soul, continued my 
informant, appeared to think for an instant of expostulation, remon- 
strance, or complaint. They laughed at their own and each other's 
disappointment, shrugged their shoulders, guessed they would have 
to go by rail, and moved off with an unruffled good-humour delight- 
ful to behold. They were too busy, and had one and all discovered 
that life was too short to spend any of its hours in clamouring for 
rights which, when obtained (if, perchance, they ever should be 
obtained), would not, when all was well calculated, be worth the 
time spent in reclaiming them. 

The anecdote, and the habitual tone of mind illustrated by it, seemed 
to the writer to parallel itself with much that one has recently heard 
of the contemporary temper of the times among’ourselves, in a manner 
calculated to give rise to speculations not wholly uninstructive. 

In the course of the large quantity of discussion that has, for a 
couple of years past or more, been going on in the newspapers and 
other periodical publications with reference to sundry too notorious 
eases of commercial fraud, or quasi-fraud, and in that other subsidiary 
discussion respecting the expediency of appointing a public prosecutor, 
we have heard a great deal about the increasing unwillingness of 
Englishmen, especially of business men, to take trouble and go to 
expense for the purpose of claiming their own, maintaining their own 
rights, and punishing wrong-doers who have invaded them. We 
are told that it is a markedly increasing practice in men’s conduct of 
their lives, and tendency in their tempers, to “‘ put up with the first 
loss as the least ;”’ to write off a bad debt, and have done with it; 
not to cry over spilt milk ; and, in deciding on their line of conduct 
towards those who have injured them, to be guided solely by a calm 
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and enlightened estimate of what is apparently best for themselves, 
their own pockets, and their own peace of mind. 

People are not at all vindictive. Vindictiveness has quite gone out 
of fashion. And vindictiveness is, as all copy-books have told us, 
from our youth up, a very bad thing, besides being now found out to 
be a very troublesome one! So that the forgiving temper of the times 
presents itself to our imaginations in quite a roseate and angelic 
light—a proof of moral progress, affording a sweet sight to gods and 
men ! 

Clearly progress! for this was assuredly not always the English- 
man’s temper. And yet, remarkably enough, this tone of the public 
mind may be curiously paralleled by that which exists among another 
and a very different people, where no such progress or change has 
occurred, but where this absence of vindictiveness has always been a 
characteristic of the popular temper. 

It is in Italy that we may find manifestations of a tone and habit 
of mind that, if we disregard the outside circumstances unimportant 
for our present purpose, and look closely at the real constituents of 
the mental habits in question, will be seen to be singularly similar to 
the instances of non-vindictiveness which have been cited as charac- 
teristic of ourselves and our Transatlantic cousins. 

Possibly it may startle some readers to hear the Italians cited as a 
non-vindictive population. The statement put forth simply without 
explanation would certainly contradict the popular notion of the 
Italian character. Yet it is a fact, with which no one who has lived 
in Italy can have failed to be struck, that precisely that sort of good- 
humoured acquiescence in wrongs, which the American instance above 
quoted illustrates, is one of the commonest and most salient charac- 
teristics of the population of the Peninsula. 

An Italian audience will quictly and good-humouredly turn back 
from the door of a theatre closed in its face with the sudden and 
previously unnotified announcement to the effect that there is to be 
no performance. An Italian public will, day after day, and year after 
year, suffer itself to be turned out of its course in the public street, 
and forced to make a circuit, by some unauthorised and entirely 
wrongful encroachment. Italian passengers by a railway will submit 
without a murmur to any amount of unpunctuality in the service— 
to any amount of inconvenience inflicted upon them by the adminis- 
tration, or any amount of encroachment om the part of each other. 
Whatever he may be in matters of a different nature, the Italian is 
totally free from “‘ vindictiveness” in any of these, or any of the 
similar cases which occur hourly in every department of Italian life. 

Now, the question arises, whether this temper of mind, which has 
been from time immemorial the characteristic of the people of Italy, 
and which seems to be rapidly becoming the characteristic of our- 
selves and of the races sprung from us, is as desirable a one as it 
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may perhaps appear to some persons to be ;—or whether, perchance, 
instead of being such, it may, on the contrary, be one of the most 
dangerous and alarming symptoms which it is possible for the general 
tone of a nation’s temper to manifest. 

It consists, in a word, of the absence—the dying out—of moral 
indignation. Is that a good thing ? Or is it, haply, one of the worst 
possible of things? And is there not, perhaps, reason for thinking 
even thet this matter of the proneness of a people to moral indigna- 
tion, or the reverse, may be accepted as a very accurate and trust- 
worthy thermometer, so to speak, of the temperature of the national 
worth ? 

The declaration of Cromwell, when his soul was vexed by the 
dominant evils of his time, that there was a company of a few poor 
men who were willing to spend their lives rather than such things 
should be, is extant. But when a few pounds of money were needed, 
the other day, to accomplish the punishment and putting down of 
abominations, which are as fatal a canker in the social life of our day 
as those ills against which Cromwell took the sword were in his day, 
no company of men was found who were willing to spend even a few 
pounds, rather than such sad things should be! And yet there were 
plenty of by no means poor men who were injured by, and liable to 
injury by, the evils which it was sought to punish and put down. 
No! The first loss was the least! It was troublesome! It was vin- 
dictive! Men shrunk from letting their names appear among those 
who voluntarily came forward to punish! There was no moral indig- 
nation—no burning in the heart—that prompted men to say, with 
clenched lip and stern eye, that such things should not be! 

Does this change indicate an improvement in the national character 
and temper? Those old Puritans and Ironsides, who preferred death 
to the toleration of what they felt to be evil, assuredly inflicted wrong 
themselves. They were grossly intolerant, not only of that which 
no man should tolerate, but of much that wisdom and humanity 
would have counselled them to tolerate. They held opinions of the 
absolute truth of which they doubted not. But ought they not to 
have doubted? We are not sure now, by any means, of all that they 
were sure of. Doubt is philosophical; doubt is tolerant; doubt 
inspires human respect for the opinions of others—for opinions op- 
posed to our own, even when they are the opinions of the minority. 
Is not this undoubting readiness to put down that which, in our 
own opinion, is evil, the root of all bigotry, all persecution, and all 
tyranny ? And if so, does it not constitute an improvement to have 
changed that old undoubting temperament for our present more 
tolerant one, born of philosophic doubt ? 

It is a difficulty which is cropping up again and again in all sorts 
of forms, and in all kinds of departments of the science of human 
conduct ; being, in fact, a legacy from the old idea, which, for so 
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many ages, made part of the fundamental notions of the European 
mind in all countries: the notion that erroneous belief in matters of 
religion was sinful, and anti-social, and merited repression at the 
hands of society. 

It was this opinion, undoubtingly and universally received, gene- 
rated naturally enough by the doctrines preached as those of Chris- 
tianity for so many ages, which falsified men’s minds, and set them 
astray as to the proper limits of tolerance on the one hand, and moral 
indignation on the other. 

The question put to every nation, as Mr. Carlyle tells us, stands 
thus: ‘ Is there anything of nobleness in you, O Nation! or is there 
nothing ? Are there in this nation enough of heroic men to venture 
forward, and to battle for God’s Truth versus the Devil’s Falsehood, 
at the peril of life and more? Men who prefer death and all else to 
living under Falsehood ; who, once for all, will not live under False- 
hood; but, having drawn the sword against it (the time being come 
for that rare and important step), throw away the scabbard, and can 
say, in pious clearness, with their whole soul,—‘ Come on, then! 
Life under Falsehood is not good for me ; and we will try it out now. 
Let it be to the death between us, then!’ 

‘*¢ Once risen into this divine white-heat of temper, were it only for 
a season and not again, the nation is thenceforth considerable through 
all its remaining history. What immensities of druss and erypto- 
poisonous matter will it not burn out of itself in that high tem- 
perature, in the course of a few years! Witness Cromwell and his 
Puritans, making England habitable, even under Charles-Second terms, 
for a couple of centuries more. Nations are benefited, I believe, for 
ages, by being thrown once into that divine white-heat in this manner. 
And no nation that has not had such divine paroxysms at any time is 
apt to come to much.” * 

All which passage from the poet-prophet is very excellent preaching, 
and laden with most fragrant truth. But when the seer goes on to 
write in the next page—‘‘If you do not, you Man, or you Nation, 
love the Truth enough, but try to make a chapman-bargain with 
Truth, instead of giving yourself wholly—body, and soul, and life—to 
her, Truth will not live with you, Truth will depart from you... . 
You will follow falsity, and. think it truth, you unfortunate man or 
nation. You will right surely, you for one, stumble to the devil ; 
when he writes this, his holy wrath rather runs away with him, 
and hurries him into preaching much as the fiercest bigots and 
persecutors have preached. This is truth, says the perseeutor; and 
death is better for you than that you should not accept it. And the 
persecuted answers, I do not think so. I think J follow the truth. 
No! returns the persecutor, in the words of our prophet, ‘‘ You 
follow falsity, and think it truth!’ But truth for me is what I 

* Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great,” vol. i. p. 264. 
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trow ;—and the only possible truth tome! What is truth but that 
which a man really trows ? 

The preacher of moral indignation overshoots his mark. And it is 
certain that such preaching will not be accepted in this age of the 
world. And the exceeding value of the sound portion of the sermon 
thus risks being lost. Men will not believe in the present day that 
they ought to feel moral indignation against those who trow differently 
from themselves—to whom truth appears differently. The lessons of 
history have at last succeeded in teaching men that this will not do. 
And it is by prolonging the old confusion between doing and thinking, 
as objects for human animadversion, that a general absence of moral 
indignation and universal loose indifferentism are likely to be pro- 
pagated. 

Nothing perhaps can in the long run be worse for humanity than 
the notion that men should be hated and persecuted for their opinions. 
The world may be held to have learnt this lesson. It has found it 
out. And everybody knows that the reason why it is bad, and why 
it can never answer to persecute and put down those who think 
differently from ourselves, is because no man can be certain that his 
view of truth is the correct one. If one could be sure upon this point, 
war against a false opinion would be right and expedient. It can 
never be so, because we are really in doubt upon the subject ;—because 
when A. says, “I hold the truth;” and B. says, “No, you hold 
falsehood ; J hold the truth,” there is no umpire to whom appeal can 
be made to decide between them. ‘These are the cases in which, as 
the world has by this time pretty well learned, absolute toleration is 
and should be the rule. But surely we are in danger, in these latter 
days, of falling into the equally mistaken converse of the mistake our 
forefathers fell into. They very readily burned with a “ divine white- 
heat,” as Carlyle says, of indignation against both wrong-docrs and 
wrong-thinkers. We extend an equally tepid tolerance to both! But 
we may quite depend upon this—that unless, to use the words of 
our poet-prophet again, a sufficient number of heroic men are found 
in the nation to stand forth with the hot indignant protest on their 
lips that such things shall not be—such things as have been too much 
lately tolerated among us—we shall “right surely, we for one, 
stumble to the devil, and are every day and hour, little as we imagine 
it, making progress thither.” 


VOL. VIi. 





THE VICTORIOUS PRUSSIANS. 


Ir was my fortuno, on the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, to 
receive a commission from a London daily journal to represent it 
with the Prussian army as its special correspondent. In this capacity 
I accompanied the wonderful advance from Saarbruck to Vincennes, 
and now, having quitted the army of Paris for the army of Metz, I am 
writing within two thousand yards of the guns of Fort St. Julien. I 
claim, with some confidence, to have attained, during this period, to 
a fair comprehension and appreciation of the Prussian soldiery, and of 
the Prussian military system, its characteristics and its advantages, 
Myself essentially a private soldier, although I no longer wear the 
Queen’s uniform, I have ever cast in my lot with my fellows, albeit 
of another nationality. While others on the same duty have been 
ear-wigging staff officers in the outer rooms of the head-quarters, I 
have been bivouacking in the front with the foreposts. I have ridden 
miles through a hostile country in the company of a single adventurous 
Uhlan, have helped wounded cuirassiers out of the fierce press of 
Vionville, and have lain in a Landwehr feldwacht here close under the 
earth-works of St. Julien. The Prussian troops I have gauged in fair 
weather and foul—in the rich wine and corn country by Rheims and 
Epernay, and in the semi-starvation that immediately followed Grave- 
lotte. No man can have done this without learning much that must 
be valuable, if he can only communicate it in such a manner that the 
information can be useful as a lesson. Writing still in the midst‘of 
war, as Iam doing, it is difficult calmly to digest and to reason on 
experiences, and I must plead my position as an excuse if this paper 
be found somewhat disconnected. 

What I desire to do is to state the several causes which in my 
opinion have contributed to the Prussian success in this war, and, in so 
far as I have had opportunity of judging, to the French failure. 

The marvellous success of the Prussians seems to me attributable 
to a variety of causes, which may be specified under the following 
heads :— 


I.—Tur Prusstan Minitary System. 
Il.—Tue INTELLIGENCE OF THE Prussian SoLpDIERY. 
Til.—Tue Marcuine Powers or THE Prussian Troops. 
IV.—Tue Ficutine Powers or THE Prussian Troops. 
V.—Tue GENERALSHIP DISPLAYED BY THE PRuss1AN COMMANDERS. 
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VI.—Tae InFeriority oF THE FrENcH Troops, AND THE DEFICIENCIES 
OF THE FrencH Miitary System. 


Taking these heads in detail, it may be assumed that the British 
public by this time understand roughly the manner in which 


I.—Tue Prusstan Mimitrary System 


operates in furnishing an almost inexhaustible supply of soldiers. There 
is first the regular army, in which every sound man in the kingdom 
is bound to serve for three years of his life, from the age of twenty to 
that of twenty-three. Then there is the reserve, which every man 
enters on the completion of his term with the standards, and in which 
he remains till the age of twenty-nine. He then becomes a Landwehr 
man, and continues so until he is thirty-four, when he lapses into 
the Landsturm, on the roll of which he remains till he is unfit for 
military service. Till 1866 there was a first and second reserve, and 
a first and second levy or ban of the landwehr, but these distinctions 
no longer exist. It is a mistake into which many fall, and among 
others the Times in a leading article in the earlier days of the 
campaign, that the reserve is ‘in the rear of the regular army.” This 
is not the case. The war strength of a regiment is just double its 
peace strength, and the increment consists of the reserve. The 
blending of the two in time of war is thorough and complete. The 
medalled men of 1866 and of the Sleswig-Holstein campaigns called 
up from reserve are welded into the same ranks with the young 
soldiers who are serving their first period of three years. Bayonet 
for bayonet, the old and the young soldiers balance each other, and 
the amalgamation is perfect between dash and steadiness—between 
whatever recklessness there may be in the bravery of youth and the 
staid valour of maturer years. It is an utter mistake to think of 
the Prussian army or the Prussian reserves as a militia similar to 
our highly estimable but rather weak-kneed “ constitutional force.” 
The British militiaman has in very few instances been a soldier other- 
wise than in the militia. He is quite a militia veteran if he has gone 
through his month's drill once a year for four or five years, and he is 
not liable to serve abroad. The Prussian reserve man, in whatever 
stratum he may be, can point backward to three full years spent in 
active soldiering with the colours of his regiment. He has his month’s 
drill every year like our respected militiaman, but he is liable for 
foreign service, and that to the very end of the chapter; for although 
the landsturm man be exempt till an invader touch the soil of the Father- 
land, once he is called out he can be sent wherever he may be most 
wanted. 

It is not easy thoroughly to comprehend the Prussian military 
system, or to appreciate the pacific fruits of such a system if adopted 

x2 
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by the whole civilised world, unless one has been an eye-witness of 
the mobilisation of the reserves under the pressure of an impending 
campaign. Immediately after the declaration of war, I spent several 
ays in Cologne and its adjacent villages watching the operation of 
this mobilisation. The spectacle left me divided between admiration 
of its quiet regularity, its complete etliciency, and its surprising 
rapidity, and a feeling of sadness which no man who has a heart to 
sympathise with his fellows could escape. I will endeavour to give 
the reader a description of the working of the mobilisation system. 
The whole country is divided into districts, in the central city of each 
of which are the head-quarters of the army corps recruited from that 
district. Thence is sent forth the edict for mobilisation to the towns, 
the villages, and the quiet country parishes. The authorities there 
make out individual summonses, appointing day and place for the 
gathering, and these are left at the ‘* respective places of abode ”’ of the 
reserve men. Max has married, and children have begun to toddle 
around his modest table. He is in the midst of his harvest, and Gretchen 
is daily expected to add to the population of the Fatherland. Car! is 
to be married next week; he has bought his humble plenishing, and 
the priest or the minister has been spoken to. Hans is just entering 
into partnership; he has built new premises, and his presence may be 
essential to make the spoon—his absence will spoil the horn. Heinrich 
is on the eve of emigrating. His traps are bought and his ticket is 
paid for. But the major’s clerk or the orderly corporal comes round 
one pleasant summer evening, and serves on one and all a certain bit 
of paper. Max, when he reads it, growls, ‘‘ Donner wetter,”’ and 
actually lets his pipe out in the dismal pause that follows its perusal. 
Carl walks off with it to his sweetheart, and there is a blubbering 
match. But when the appointed day arrives, Max and all the rest of 
them come to the front—genuine children of the Fatherland. Max 
leaves the harvest in statu quo, kisses his Gretchen, and wishes her well 
through her trouble, slobbers the bairns, and strides off to the muster 
—the wallet on his shoulder, in which Gretchen has crammed a couple 
of shirts, a lump of schwartz brod, a few slices of schinken, and a coil 
of fearfully and wonderfully made sausages—a little unaccustomed 
water in his cye, and a queer lump in his bare, brown throat. Carl 
puts off his wedding indefinitely, and war becomes his mistress, rice 
the other friulein, superseded for the time being. Heinrich postpones 
expatriation, perhaps to enrich the soil of France with certain phos- 
phates, the product of the decomposition of bones. Hans leaves the 
new business and yartner (an ‘‘ exempt” let us hope) to take their 
course ; he for the time has other fish to fry. The contingent of the 
village, duly called over and found complete, is sent off towards 
head-quarters. By the way it meets other contingents, till finally, as 
the rendezvous is reached, the several contingents make quite a pro- 
cession in traversing the streets. Now, it can be recognised what a 
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pure democracy in a social sense is the Prussian army. In the same 
file walk the labouring man and his master’s son, the farmer's boy 
and the banker’s clerk. And if you follow them till they have got 
their uniform, it is likely enough that you will find the labouring man, 
who already has his medals on his breast, wearing the gold stripes 
round his throat, and the petty centurion over his quondam superior, 
to whom he sayeth, ‘ Do this,” and he doeth it. 

One is able also to recognise in this procession the genuine military 
experience of Prussia. Many of its members look louts—they drag 
their legs as if they had never been an hour at the goose step, and 
their shoulders are as round as if they had never learned the meaning 
of supplying motions. One of our smart sergeants of Charles Street 
would emphatically d—n the lot all round as “ heart-breaks.” But 
the heart-breaks have seen and done what, in all probability, the 
recruiting-sergeant has only a very faint conception of. They have seen 
and shared in the shock of battle—they are veterans. Two-thirds of 
the number wear the war-medals of former campaigns. Max was at 
the storming of the Dannewerk; Heinrich plied the needle-gun at 
Koniggratz. Let us follow the party to the arsenal. Here they get 
their uniforms, and on the peg whence each military suit is taken is 
hung up the civilian raiment, there to await its owner on the return 
of peace. If the unclaimed personal flotsam and jetsam is a per- 
quisite of King Wilhelm, the worthy old-clo’ men of the Juden 
Strasse will have a fine harvest of it. For Gretchen may have 
been a widow before her baby was out of long clothes, and the 
priest may never be called upon to marry Carl. It was astonishing 
how the uniform altered the men in a physical sense. The brass 
eagle on the forefront of the spiked helmets wrought an extra- 
ordinary transformation. The slouch gave place to a brisk, swinging, 
soldier-like stride, the hump went off the back, and I could hardly 
recognise in the upright soldierly figure the ‘slop-made” straggler of 
two hours before. Then one could see what a physically splendid 
race of men these Prussians are. There are among them few excep- 
tionally tall men, although the Prussian cuirassiers might stand upon 
parade with our Lifeguardsmen, and not fear the comparison. But 
their breadth across the shoulder is greater on an average than that of 
Britons, and their depth and girth of chest considerably exceed those 
of our Footguardsmen. 

The Prussian army is a strange mixture of sternness of discipline in 
essentials and of laxity in non-essentials, that is calculated at first to 
mislead, accustomed as we are to the unvarying rigour of the English 
system. A private soldier thinks nothing of speaking both fluently 
and loudly while his officer is also speaking, and he is not shut 
up with the genuine British, ‘Hold your tongue, sir!” But. he 
yields unquestioning obedience nevertheless, and I never heard any 
grumbling, no matter what the order might be. There are many 
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links in the Prussian army between the officers and the men which 
do not exist in ours. All officers have to serve a short time in 
the ranks before they obtain their commission. During war time 
the sergeants and /feldwebels obtain commissions in large numbers, 
although I believe that in peace time fewer of this class reach the 
commissioned ranks. Then every regiment contains a number of 
gentlemen-volunteers, who occupy their places in the ranks, and do 
the duties of a private soldier, but who are admitted to the society 
of the officers in bivouae or quarters. The ranks of the cavalry 
regiments especially are full of these young gentlemen privates 
— young fellows who in peace time are allowed to complete their term 
of service in one year, finding their own outfit, and maintaining 
themselves at their own charges. I may give an instance of the 
effect which these volunteers exercise on the regimental system. 
At a table-d’héte in Rheims there sat opposite to me two young 
fellows of this description. Presently a general, a major, and a 
captain came in. The young privates rose réspectfully, and stood 
at attention till the officers had recognised them, then they sat 
down and finished their bottle of champagne. The captain came up 
and shook hands with them; he had known them familiarly in civil 
life; and it ended in the two parties coalescing on a perfectly equal 
footing, and drinking another bottle of champagne all round. Shade 
of old Sir George Brown! ghost of Lord Cardigan! think of a 
private and a general clinking glasses together, and of the private 
differing in opinion from the general, and giving his reasons like a 
man! The same private left the general's society and went round 
to the stable among his fellow-privates, honest fellows from the 
plough-tail. With them he groomed his horse, and had his half- 
hour’s chat in a frank spirit of thorough comradeship and equality. 
Thus he constituted a link between them and the general, and that 
without exciting any jealousy, or feeling that although in the ranks 
he was not of the ranks. This is no isolated ease. The rank and 
file of the Prussian army, drawn as it is from all classes of the 
population, is like no other rank and file in the world. The American 
armies in the civil war bore a considerable resemblance to it, but 
then there is no such thing as “ bounty-jumping”’ in the Prussian 
army ; neither—we are bound to lay the fact to heart—is there any 
Charles Street. 


II.—Tue INTELwiGENcE or THE Prussian Souprery. 


What I have said regarding the Prussian military system has an 
intimate relationship to this topic. Where every man is a soldier, 
no man is @ mere mercenary. Hans, Hermann, and Carl feel 
their individual responsibility to the Fatherland as strongly as the 
general who commands them. The Prussian soldier would not 
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skulk a battle or “fudge” his sentry-duty for worlds. He does 
his soldiering conscientiously, not as a mere military machine, with 
a tendency to go out of order on temptation. Many a time have I 
found men on sentry a mile at least out of the ken of any authority, 
and where they might have broken the rule against smoking on 
sentry with perfect impunity, and no untoward results. Most people 
know what a smoke is to a German, and it may be easily imagined 
how the craving is intensified if he has not seen the colour of tobacco- 
smoke for a fortnight. When I have offered these sentries a cigar 
they have accepted it, but never would any man take a light. 
Indeed, the offer was resented with some acerbity. The Prussian 
soldiers are all well educated, and it is a truism not worth repeating 
that natural intelligence is developed and added to by education. 
They understand military operations, and delight in seeing them 
successfully worked out. With the political complications which 
have led to the war they are familiar, and ezch man desires to 
see the war successful because of the ultimate benefit success will 
confer on his country, and not out of a mere frothy desire not to 
be “licked.” The intelligence of the Prussian troops, and the con- 
victions and aspirations to which well-directed intelligence invariably 
gives rise, utterly banish from among them grumbling or malingering. 
It aids greatly also in preserving the health of the army, for I cannot 
help ascribing to it the almost uniform sobriety of the troops, which 
does so much to ward off the ailments to which large bodies of troops, 
often in unfavourable circumstances, are so liable. All men who 
have seen active service know how a frantic ‘‘ spree” to-day is 
followed by dysentery to-morrow, and possibly by cholera the day 
following. The Prussians never indulge in a frantic “spree,” and so 
escape the consequent disorders. They will bivouac beside a full and 
open wine-cellar, and hardly drink more than if they were visiting the 
locality merely, and had to pay for everything. Rheims is a city that 
may be called one huge wine-bottle, yet I did not see two drunken 
Prussian soldiers in its streets. 


III.—Tue Marcurxnc Powers of THE Prussian Troops. 


Without having personally witnessed the endurance of the Prus- 
sian troops in marching, often under unfavourable conditions, I could 
not have believed in the possibility of the accomplishment of such 
feats. I have known men march thirty English miles a day for 
three consecutive days. It must be remembered, too, that when the 
day’s march was over the troops had to do their fire-lighting and 
cooking, and, indeed, had occasionally to search at distances for the 
food to cook. Nor must it be forgotten that the Prussian troops on 
the march almost invariably bivouac in the open. They carry no 
tents—an excellent arrangement in fine summer weather, when it is 
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a positive pleasure to sleep ‘‘ under the beautiful stars,” but one that 
is very trying when the weather is broken and inclement. They carry 
burdens on the march much heavier than the kit of our English 
soldiers, and in the burning dog-days they plodded sturdily forward 
all day long, yet I only heard of a few cases of sunstroke. I attri- 
bute this exemption to the almost invariable sobriety of the Prussian 
soldiery. It was but the other day—nor is the case an isolated one 
—that a loud clamour was raised in England because a regiment had 
been marched some distance in the sun with the result of several sun- 
strokes, one of which was fatal. Those who cried shame over the 
trifling Kingston march should have seen the Prussians striding steadily 
forward, the thermometer at eighty or eighty-five in the shade, with 
needle-gun, heavy knapsack, eighty rounds of ammunition, huge great- 
coat, camp kettle, sword (a useless encumbrance), spade, water-bottle, 
haversack, and lots of odds and ends dangling about them, with 
perhaps a loaf, like a curling stone, under the arm, and without the 
remotest symptom of sunstroke. But then they had not been drunk 
with bad keer or worse spirits the night before, and it is this over- 
night intoxication to which, I think, inquiry would demonstrate that 
cases of sunstroke on the march are mostly attributable. So steady 
and unfluctuating are the marching pace and endurance of the Prussian 
troops, that it must be a miscalculation on his own part if a leader is 
out in a reckoning having these conditions for its basis. The 
generals know what the men ‘can do, and feel assured that they will 
do it; and this confidence enables them to devise strategical com- 
binations in the full. conviction, which is never falsified, that the 
troors will turn up at thefappointed place true to time, and ready, too, 
for fighting, no matter how long and severe the road has been. 


IV.—Tue Ficutinc Powers or THE Prussian Troops. 


It might have been supposed that this head, instead of being 
No. IV., should have been No. I., but I have deliberately chosen the 
sequence. If the three previous postulates of a good system, individual 
intelligence and self-restraint, and capacity for physical endurance, are 
wanting, cui lono were it that an army from the general to the 
drummer-boy is the bravest of the brave? As regards individual 
bravery on the battle-field, I make bold to think that is of less im- 
portance than is generally supposed, just as individual cowardice, 
presupposing always that the attribute is comparatively rare, matters 
very little. Discipline and companionship will force a very weak- 
kneed coward through an action without disgracing himself. Spurts 
of individual bravery often do more harm than good. But if you 
look at the generic idiosyncrasy of a whole army, and find it to 
consist of steadiness, of self-control, whether to prevent a rush 
to the front or the rear, of an innate coolness under exciting con- 
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ditions which at times I have almost mistaken for phlegm, and yet 
with an indescribable stately, grave enthusiasm which lies so deep 
that you must be familiar with the type of men who manifest it; with 
an absolute bluntness of conception on the part of such troops as to 
when they are beaten, that I have been puzzled sometimes whether 
to set the attribute down to actual stupidity or to heroism of the 
highest order; and if you add to this a physical strength and weight 
second to those of no nation in the world, you will, I think, be forced 
to the conclusion that you have to do with an army which on the 
battle-field is uncommonly hard to beat, and you will not have been 
far from arriving at a specific explanation of the cause of a formid- 
ability so marked. It so happens, likewise, that these attributes which 
I take to be characteristic of the Prussian troops in action, are exactly 
those most calculated to frustrate the outcome of the national military 
idiosyncrasy of the French, whose leading characteristics in the field, 
as Celts, are fury, impetuosity, and sudden nimble dash. Let these 
fail to make their impression, and the game is up. The French soldier 
is nothing if not actively, and indeed furiously, on the offensive. If he 
encounter an enemy firm-pulsed and sturdy enough to hold his ground 
before the whirlwind, then he is spent, and his defeat is all the more 
assured when that enemy, not content with standing firm as a rock, 
can, and does, return the charge, not, indeed, with equal impetu- 
osity, but with a terrible measured sweep that clears the way more 
effectually and surely than the angry, fitful gusts of the whirl- 
wind. Let it be noted, too, as conducing to the French defeats, that 
the French leaders have invariably balked the national military idio- 
syncrasy to which I have referred, and have kept continually on the 
defensive, armies the hair of whose heads was shorn by any tactics 
other than actually offensive ones. 

In every war within the memory of men now living there has been 
less and yet less actual bayonet fighting, owing to the increasing 
efficiency and deadliness of arms of precision. In this Franco- 
Prussian war I am aware of only two instances of bayonet fighting 
on anything like a considerable scale. One was on the verge of the 
table-land of the Spicherenberg, when the Prussians, breathless with 
their clamber up the steep, tumbled rather than charged over the 
entrenchment upon the Frenchmen who defended it. The other was 
on the 7th October in Bazaine’s desperate sortie in the direc- 
tion of Maizi¢res. Remember that in both cases the French were 
stationary, while the Prussians had got more or less “way” on 
them—a circumstance which must not be ignored in speaking of 
the Prussian superiority. But, as a matter of fact, the lithe, supple 
Frenchmen recoiled like so much india-rubber before the straight, 
strong shoulder push of the Prussians. But india-rubber recovers its 
elasticity and rebounds—the French never rebounded. It seems to 
me that it was a matter of sheer weight rather than of impetus. It 
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was by impetus rather than weight that we drove the Russians 
back that foggy morning when the grey-coats came creeping up the 
slopes of Inkermann, and it was also by the fury of their impetus 
that the French carried the Mamelon. But the Prussians seem to 
push the bayonet forward less by a rapid rush than by a measured, 
stately, quick step, that carries everything before it as inexorably as 
fate. 

Only personal acquaintance with the Prussian armies in this war can 
enable one to realise the feeling of honest, undisguised dread which 
the chassepot inspired! You will not find a man who will refuse to 
own, with almost a shudder, the vast superiority of the chassepot. 
But I know no better illustration of the distinctive fighting attributes 
of the rival forces than this, that the Prussian antidote to the chasse- 
pot has been invariably to push on to within two hundred yards of 
the: men in red breeches who plied the “pale death.” At this dis- 
tance the Prussian nerve neutralised the superiority of the chassepot. 
Steadily and precisely the men in brass-spiked helmets fired from the 
shoulder, marking their enemies at every prick of the needle; while 
the Frenchmen, not actually “in a funk,” but simply in a condi- 
tion of spasmodic excitement, blazed into space with the weapon 
at the thigh, or aimed only with a wildness that made the alternative 
little more damaging. 


V.—Tue GENERALSHIP DISPLAYED BY THE Prusstin COMMANDERS. 


It is not my business to venture on military criticism; but I think 
that the strategy of the Prussian leaders, if not tested fully by 
reason of the incompetence of their opponents, has, except on two 
occasions, been quite equal to the requirements of the case. The 
exceptions to which I allude are the life-regardless rashness of 
General Steinmetz in ordering a direct storm of the Spicherenberg 
instead of contenting himself with a feint there while he turned the 
French position rid Saarguemines and Grosblittersdorf. What makes 
this direct storm worse generalship is that the victory was actually 
won by the flanking maneuvre made simultaneously with the winning 
of a victory by the storm. There was thus a superfluous victory 
won; or, in other words, it was won twice over, and, therefore, 
needlessly. All the good effected by the fearful slaughter was the 
moral effect on both armies, operating, of course, in different ways, 
and that its action from this point of view was important is 
undeniable, yet it cannot compensate adequately for the loss. The 
other mistake also lies at the door of Steinmetz. It consisted in 
crossing the Moselle to the south instead of to the north of Metz 
after his fight at Courcelles. Had he done the latter he would have 
swept round irresistibly on Bazaine’s right flank at St. Privat, whereas 
the Crown Prince had to make a hazardous and difficult wheel on 
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the section of a very wide radius, in order to achieve the out- 
flanking movement that was Steinmetz’s peculiar province, had he 
not blundered. In doing this Fritz sensibly weakened the centre, 
which led mainly to the prolongation of the battle of Gravelotte. 
Instead of being where he ought to have been, Steinmetz from the 
south was boring, with a determination which is all his own, up 
the glades of the Bois de Vaux, his every footstep dyed in need- 
lessly-spilt blood, and blocking the very tracks down which Bazaine 
should have been pushed in rout off the plateau on which he 
stood to give battle. Not to comment too lengthily on the mis- 
takes of a gallant old man, let me revert to the general character of 
the generalship displayed. This consisted, first, in the wise pre- 
ordination of a masterly plan of the campaign. When this plan became 
complicated by the northward movement of the French army from 
Chalons, the Crown Prince and Von Moltke were prompt to devise a 
successful modification of the original scheme to meet the altered cir- 
cumstances. The thorough checkmate of the French at Sedan is among 
the most brilliant of modern strategie performances. True, in theory, 
Von Moltke had no right to engage all his reserves, or rather to fight 
without any reserve at all; but what seems rashness becomes skill 
when we consider it marks his thorough appreciation of the con- 
dition to which he had reduced his enemy. Next to successful 
conception and accomplishment of strategy, unremitting vigilance has 
been the great characteristic of the Prussian policy, in combination 
with a promptness which never gave the French, once defeated, time 
to spit the taste of having been so out of their mouths. It is a fact 
that from the hour the frontier was crossed till Meaux was reached, 
the French armies have never been out of sight of the Prussian 
scouting parties. The truest-nosed bloodhound that ever ran never 
followed the trail more determinedly than the Uhlans have done; 
but, whereas the bloodhound hunts by the scent, these indefatigable 
horsemen have ever hunted with the eye. Again and again have the 
French been surprised by sudden attacks, and these not casual on- 
slaughts, but skilfully-devised and artistically carried-out combinations. 
But for considerations of space I could adduce not a few examples 
which have come under my own observation. 


VI.—Tue Inreriority or tne Frencu Troops, AND THE DeEri- 
CIENCIES OF THE FrencH Minirary System. 


I cannot but think, with Colonel Chesney, that the reputed military 
supremacy of the French has been a myth for years ; and that Europe 
has been deluded by the pretentious arrogance of a nation which has 
been trading on a reputation it only acquired under the genius of one 
man, and which it ought to have lost when his genius no longer directed 
its efforts. Since Solferino and Magenta the French army has under- 
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gone no test worthy of the name; nor do I know that the Italian 
campaign can count for much in the way of a searching test. Suc- 
cesses in Algeria are nothing as evidence of ability to cope with a 
great military power, nor can virtual failure in Mexico go for anything. 
It has been the habit of Europe to consider France the military nation 
par excellence of Europe. What I have seen ever since I have been in 
the country leads me to believe that soldiering is intensely unpopular 
with its inhabitants, especially with the rural population. I have been 
surprised to find that every village and town was full of strong, 
hearty young fellows in blue blouses, who, to support the reputed 
military character of France, ought in such an emergency to have the 
chassepot on their shoulders and their legs inside red trousers. When 
the great capital of the ancient world was threatened, the grapes of 
Italy were trodden 


“By the white feet of laughing girls, 
Whose sires had gone to Rome.” 


This year the vintages of Rudesheim and Steinberg, of Hochheim and 
Assmanhausen, have been pressed by the girls and the old men. All 
the bone and sinew, both of town and country, in the Fatherland, is 
round the colours of the army. The sturdy young fellow who would 
linger in the chimney-corner when his fellows had shouldered the 
sundnadelgewehr and marched away would be hissed at by the maidens, 
and spat upon by the old women. But these French fainéants harbour 
coolly in their villages and towns, and stare blankly at the invaders 
as they tramp through the streets. 

The French force available for offensive or defensive war was, at 
the outset, materially weakened by the necessity existing, from the 
want of grip of the Napoleonic dynasty on the affections of a versatile 
and yeasty population, fur the retention of large bodies of troops in 
the large towns of the empire to keep their inhabitants in order; and 
the army—at all events, that army which capitulated at Sedan—was 
largely tainted with a mutinous spirit. I know from personal inter- 
course with the French prisoners on the island in the Meuse that 
whole regiments constituted a secret society, having for its watch- 
word, * Vive la République!” It was in attempting to bring to the 
fighting pitch one of those disaffected regiments that Macmahon 
met his wound. The French troops may indeed, as French news- 
papers tell us, have wept with emotion when they saw “Lulu” 
manifesting unconcern under his “ baptism of fire,” but they certainly 
showed no lachrymose symptoms when I told them of the circum- 
stances under which I had seen the Prince Imperial’s father cooling 
his heels while he waited for the ultimatum of the Prussian monarch. 
I believe a very small proportion of them would have relinquished 
the certainty of a dinner for the sake of sceing the owner of the 
splendid imperial equipage—at the fat horses of which some of the 
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poor fellows must have looked with watering eyes—back again in the 
Tuileries among the lilies and the bees. 

Drunkenness, too, under the Second Empire, has increased through- 
out France in a ratio and to an extent of which few have any con- 
ception ; and in this vice the army is far in advance of the civilian 
population. The officers are too often ignorant, reckless, lustful, and 
votaries of absinthe—a species of hell-decoction which takes the 
mental and bodily pith out of a man faster probably than any other 
known deteriorative save opium. Drink invariably ruins discipline ; 
and I fear that in the French army another element has been at work 
in this direction. I refer to the itch for personal popularity with 
the rank and file, which, from all I can learn, has been too common 
even in the higher grades of officers. Few men can be, like the first 
Napoleon, at once exacting and a disciplinarian. 

On a future occasion I may ask permission to adventure some sug- 
gestions as to the lessons which we in Britain, as a military nation, 
may wisely draw from this memorable campaign. 

ArcaIBALD Fores. 





A GARDEN IDYLL. 
—~—— 
A LADY. A POET. 


Tue Lapy. 


Sir Poet, when you came but now, 

(If it was wrong to watch you, pardon,) 
Behind the weeping birch’s bough, 

I watched you saunter round the garden. 
I saw you bend beside the phlox, 

Pluck, as you passed, a sprig of myrtle, 
Review my well-ranged hollyhocks, 

Smile at the fountain’s slender spirtle ; 


You paused beneath the cherry-tree, 
Where my marauder thrush was singing, 
Peered at the bee-hives curiously, 
And narrowly escaped a stinging ; 
And then I watched you turn and go 
Down the espalier walk that reaches 
Out to the western wall, and so 
Drop on the seat before the peaches. 


What was your thought ?—you waited long— 
Sublime or graceful, grave, satiric ? 

A Morris Greek-and-Gothic song, 
A tender Tennysonian lyric ? 

A Swinburne’s chant of fire and wine, 
Melodious, misty, and prophetic ? 

Or some deep “ Ring-and-Book ” design, 
Dramatic, dark, and exegetic ? 


Come, tell me. Has my grot a muse 
Diminutive enough to fill it ? 
Have you, Sir Petrarch, found Vaucluse 
In my illusive rock and rillet ? 
Tell me. That garden-seat shall be, 
So long as Time renown disperses, 
Illustrious as the spot where he— 
The gifted Blank—composed his verses. 





A Garden Idyll. 


Tue Poet. 


Madam,—whose uncensorious eye 

Grows gracious over certain pages 
Wherein the Jester’s precepts lie, 

It may be, thicker than the Sage’s— 
I hear but to obey, and could 

Mere wish of mine the pleasure do you, 
Some song as whimsical as Hood,— 

As gay as Praed,—should answer to you. 


But, though the common voice proclaims 
Our only serious vocation 
Confined to giving nothings names, 
And dreams a * loeal habitation ;” 
Believe me, there are tuneless days, 
When neither marble, brass, nor vellum, 
Would profit much by any lays 
That haunt the poet’s cerebellum. 


More empty things, I fear, than rhymes, 
More idle things than songs, absorb it ; 

The “ finely-frenzied ” eye, at times, 
Reposes mildly in its orbit ; 

And, painful truth, at times, to him, 
Whose Pegasus is nowise restive, 

‘* A primrose by a river’s brim ” 
Is, practically, unsuggestive. 


The fickle muse! As ladies will, 

She sometimes wearies of her wooer ; 
A goddess, yet 2 woman still, 

She flies the more that we pursue her ; 
In short, with worst as well as best, 

Five months in six, your hapless poet 
Is just as prosy as the rest, 

But cannot comfortably show it. 


You thought, no doubt,—the garden-scent 
Brings back some brief-winged bright sensation 
Of love that came and love that went, 
Some fragrance of a lost flirtation, 
Born when the cuckoo changes song, 
Dead ere the apple's red is on it, 
That should have been an epic long, 
Yet scarcely served to fill a sonnet. 





A Garden Idyll. 


Or else you thought,—the murmuring noon, 
He turns it to a lyric sweeter, 
With birds that gossip in the tune, 
And windy bough-swing in the metre ; 
Or else the zigzag fruit-tree arms 
Recall some dream of harp-prest bosoms, 
Round singing mouths, and chanted charms, 
And medieval orchard blossoms, 


Quite a la mode. Alas, for prose,— 

My vagrant fancies only rambled 
Back to the red-walled Rectory close, 

Where tirst my graceless boyhood gamboled, 
Climbed on the dial, teased the fish, 

And chased the kitten round the beeches, 
Till widening instincts made me wish 

For certain slowly-ripening peaches. 


Three peaches. Not the Graces three 
Had more equality of beauty :} 
I would not look, yet went to see ; 
I wrestled with Desire and Duty ; 
I felt the pangs of those who feel 


The laws of property beset them ; 
The conflict made my reason reel, 
And, half abstractedly, I eat them ;— 


Or two of them. And then Despair— 
Especially as one was rotten— 
Moved me to seek some forest lair 
Where I might hide and dwell forgotten, 
Attired in skins, by berries browned, 
Absolved from brushes and ablution ;— 
But then the garden-minions found 
And bore me straight to execution. 


I saw it all but now. The grin, 
That gnarled old Sandy’s rugged features ; 
My father, scholar-like and thin, 
Unroused, the tenderest of creatures ; 
I saw—ah me—I saw again 
My dear and deprecating mother ; 
And then, remembering the cane, 
tegretted—that I'd left the other. 
Avustix Dosson. 





WE FOUR IN NORMANDY. 


By tue Avtuor or “Jonun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
ii 
PART ILI. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. 
“The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley.” 

Aas, they do! and there is no fighting against the inevitable. Still, 
it was hard—and every month that the fuct recedes into the past, 
convincing one more and more of its utter irremediableness, it grows 
harder—that after having longed to see Mont St. Michel for years 
and years; after having come all the way from London to see it, 
and see it in company with three other pairs of eyes which would 
equally have enjoyed the sight and enhanced its pleasure—to have to 
give this all up—and, aware that on no other possible day could the 
expedition be taken, to say calmly, “Never mind. Go without me! 
I shall hear all about it, second-hand, and this will be —with an 
internal choke of disappointment—* this will be nearly as good.” 

But one cannot tell about a thing second-hand; and the wonders 
of the place were such, that to half describe, or unworthily describe, 
would be perfect sacrilege. So here Number Two lays down her pen, 
and it is taken up by Number Four, who with her eyes beheid, and 
with her mind appreciated, every incident of that most interesting day. 

* * * * * * *% 

Unfortunately, there could be no mistake as to the fact of Number 
Two's illness. There was no help for it but that she must rest, and 
that on the very day fixed for our excursion to Mont St. Michel. 
She would not allow us to alter or modify plans so as to defer this 
visit until she could go too, and there was no gainsaying her wish, as 
she said, “to subside.’ As this was the one expedition on which she 
had particularly set her heart, it was very hard for us to go without 
her ; all the harder, because she insisted that it was very easy for her 
to stay behind. ‘She “subsided” in such a patient and cheerful 
manner that we felt particularly depressed and guilty when we set 
out without her. I must say that she had a certain advantage in 
being sustained by the consciousness of self-sacrifice ; we, of course, 
had no moral support of that kind, and when she bade us an heroic 
farewell we slunk out, feeling mean and selfish. 

If it has been borne in upon the reader's mind that we Four in 
Normandy were unanimous in our views, I must, with regret, correct 
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that impression. We differed considerably on many points, and if we 
hadn’t, I am sure we should have bored one another immensely. 

For example, Number Four thinks Avranches one of the very 
dullest places she ever entered. Whether the English people who 
inhabit it found it dull, or have made it dull, or in what proportion 
their influence has affected it, she cannot pretend to say. But it 
certainly was a cheerful thing to get out of it, even without Number 
Two, and with a sulky driver and two dejected horses. 

Avranches is a city set upon a hill, and we descended the long 
steep slope by which we got away from it in silence. The road to 
Pontorson lay straight before us, or rather it seemed to rise up before 
us like a tall white column. On our right hand the sea had erept in 
almost to our feet, and we could trace the whole outline of the great 
bay which it has formed in the coast of Brittany and Normandy. A 
belt of tamarisks was in many parts all that separated the waste of 
sands that was dry land from the even more dreary waste of sands 
which was sea. But the shores of the bay were in some parts more 
picturesque, and we could desery green fields, and fine trees, and a 
rocky coast in the distance. At low tide the sands of the bay are 
dry like those of Morecambe Bay in Westmoreland, but grey instead 
of golden, and in the middle of the bay two great rocks, steep and 
abrupt, rise from the level sands. They are about a mile apart. One 
is bare and uninhabited, and crouches low like a beast of prey; the 
other towers up to a lofty height, is surrounded by strong walls, and 
studded with houses from base to summit, and crowned on the very 
peak of the rock by a church. Both islands—for these are Tom- 
beleine and Mont St. Michel—are surrounded by water at high tide, 
and even at low tide the grey level sands, with the ripple in them, 
give the effect of sea on a cloudy day. 

We were to drive to a spot where the distance from the mainland 
to Mont St. Michel is shortest, and where the sands are firm enough 
for a carriage to pass over them. Our way, at first, lay through 
green lanes with high hedges, from which the blackberries hung in great 
heavy bunches. We said, “ If Number Two had been here she would 
have made us walk along these lanes ; she cannot resist ripe black- 
berries.” We said it with a consciousness of superiority to weakness, 
and it was with a sense of condescending to weakness that we 
exclaimed from time to time, ‘‘ What a pity she cannot sce them! 
We could well spare half-an-hour to saunter through these lanes, and 
they would make her as happy as a child.’ It is a very remarkable 
thing, and I cannot account for it, but certainly, as we watched those 
hedges, the black bunches seemed to grow larger and blacker and 
more numerous, whilst the sunlight was more sunny, and the dust 
became dustier every moment. A “happy thought” occurred to 
Number Four. “Don’t you think we might taste ‘the blackberries, 
just to tell Number Two about them? It is so much easier to describe 
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a sensation when you have really experienced it, and blackberries 
belong to such a remote period of one’s existence.” We all descended 
with considerable alacrity ; Number Three, in whom the instincts of 
her youth will never be extinguished, took a stick with a large handle, 
made her way through the hedge, and soon returned laden with heavy 
boughs dropping black sweet stains. She triumphantly compared them 
with our dusty handfuls, and proudly divided her spoils. We found 
that it wovld be impossible to take any of these back to Avranches, 
and so ate them “to the health of Number Two.” And as we were 
eating a great stillness came upon us, and we forgot the sweetness, 
and the sunny lanes, and the pleasant land of France, and were 
carried back—at least one of us was—to English lanes of many many 
years ago; lanes that are now terraces and squares of brick houses, 
that have left the region of youth and poetry, and are grown hard 
and grey ; and the magic berries brought back young faces and happy 
voices—alas! the faces have become very grave and sad now, the 
voices low, and some of them altogether silent. 

We were roused from our reveries by passing a barn near the road- 
side, outside of which three women and a man were thrashing corn. 
They stood as if for a quadrille, and the blows of their flails fell with 
unerring regularity. The physical inferiority of women does not 
seem to be so strongly felt in France as in England, and if the men 
have any theories on the subject, they do not allow them to interfere 
with their practice of assigning a great deal of hard out-door work 
to women. Whilst we were shrimping on the coast of Normandy, as 
described by Number Two, our luggage had one day to be earried for 
more than a mile before we reached a road passable for any vehicle. 
Our porters were a man and a woman, end it is therefore of no use 
to try and conceal the fact that we did not share Number Two's 
enthusiasm for “a handbag.”- In fact we had each a large box, as 
well as 2 goodly number of rugs and shawls. The man, a great 
strong Norman peasant, took the lightest and easiest box, and left 
the little sturdy woman to toil after him with a heavy load. I over- 
took him and remonsirated, ‘‘ How ean you leave Jeanne so much to 
carry? You ought to take the largest share yourself, for men are 
much stronger than women.” “ Pardon, mademoiselle. Most women 
are much stronger than men.” 

Soon we had lost the sight and sound of the thrashers and the 
thoughts they gave rise to. Green lanes, and farmhouses, and barns 
were at an end, and our road lay by the sea and with Mont St. Michel 
in view. We saw it for a moment only, and then heavy clouds closed 
over it, and wind and rain beat against us. We passed over as bad a 
thing to be called a road as well could be; an uneven sandy track 
washed into furrows and ridges by the high tide, which had here and 
there left deep pools of salt water. The horses plunged and stumbled, 
and we had enough to do to keep our seats. This track must have 
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been lost if it had not been for a hedge of green tamarisks on each 
side of it, covered when we passed with delicate feathery blossom. 
On the other side of the hedge coarse scanty grass was springing up 
over ihe sands; which were divided into square patches by ditches 
full of slimy stagnant water. Every now and then we saw two sheep, 
tied together by the head, dragging in opposite directions, one ina 
ditch, the other half-way up a bank. In some cases incessant con- 
tention seemed to have paralysed their efforts, and they were standing 
stock still—as far apart as the cord which united them would allow. 
After a time we came upon a gaunt, bare-legged, and bare-headed old 
woman, clothed in scanty rags, herding a cow. She held the lean 
beast by a cord tied to the horns, and was much tormented by its 
efforts to reach the reedy grass and get away from the sandbank on 
which she sat knitting. 

The rain was over and the sun shone again so that we could see 
Mont St. Michel clearly. The walls, ramparts, and houses round the 
base of the island looked as if they had been quarried out of the 
stone ; above them rose the bare perpendicular rock with one yawning 
black mouth, from which depended an iron tramway. “ The prisoners 
worked there,” said our driver, with sudden interest. “ There is a 
great wheel inside, and they were shut up in the wheel, and had to 
tread it round and draw up provisions from beneath.”’ We strained 
our eyes to sce the wheel, for the sunlight had shown dim forms 
which we took to be a gibbet with ghastly figures hanging from it. 
Higher up we could see the walls again, and on the summit the 
church with its square tower. Formerly, instead of a tower there 
was a spire to the church, and on the top of it a gilded statue of 
the Archangel, St. Michael, with a drawn sword held high above his 
head. This statue turned upon a pivot and was moved by the wind. 
Travellers, in former times, have described how, as they were crossing 
the sands from Pontorson when the sun was sinking in the west, the 
form of the Archangel would stand out dark against the fiery disk 
which glowed behind him, and surrounded him with a halo of golden 
rays; ready either to ascend to the throne of God or to come down 
and execute judgment upon earth; standing silent and dark whilst 
the sunlight leaped and flashed along the living sword. They tell 
how in the storms and tempests of that region the movements of the 
Archangel and the gleaming of the great sword through the murky 
air made men’s hearts fail them for fear. 

There is no Archangel now, and that yawning blackness in the 
rock has left ineffaceable traces of crime and punishment, of suffering 
and injustice. The prison has obliterated the priest, we thought, 
but a sudden turn brought us back to more immediate interests. We 
jolted over loose masses of stone, the ruins of a house washed down 
some years ago in a storm, and turned to cross the bay. It was low 
tide, and the sands were bare and dry for miles around and before 
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us. They are greenish-grey in colour, like London mud hard baked, 
so hard where we crossed that the horses’ feet and carriage wheels 
made no more impression on them than they would ona good road. 
It is never safe, however, to leave the tracks marked out by convey- 
ances which cross daily, as some parts of the sands are often suddenly 
transformed into dangerous quicksands, in which many imprudent 
travellers have lost their lives. The little river Coesnon, which 
divides Normandy from Brittany, flows through the bay till it meets 
the sea. Now, at low tide, the narrow, shallow stream seemed to be 
losing itself in the sand. Here and there at intervals the bleached 
timbers of a boat, more than half covered and swallowed by the sands, 
told of wreck where there was apparently so little danger. A dili- 
gence with four horses was crawling over from Pontorson to St. 
Micliel, and there were a few people on foot, and two or three bare- 
legged men fishing in the Coesnon. There was just enough life to 
make you feel what a wide and empty place it was,and how desolate. 

We were close to the granite rock which guards the bay, and had 
to splash through the Coesnon, which flows partly round the island ; 
then a struggle up the sandy bank, with many shouts to the horses as 
they reach the stone causeway, and we clatter through the one 
entrance into the island. We pass gate after gate, for there are three 
gates in the strong walls that protect the landward side, which is not 
inaccessible, like the side facing the open sea. We enter a street, 
narrow and steep, with ramparts to the right, and on the left houses 
so close to the rock that they seem hewn out of it,—and we are 
almost immediately at the door of an inn. A tall, gaunt brigand 
rushes forward and takes possession of us. I have reason to believe 
that I am not describing him accurately when I call him a brigand. 
I am assured that he is an amiable and kind-hearted man, a very 
storehous. of “ sweetness and light,” but the effect he produced upon 
us was that of a brigand—a brigand with ragged breeches which do 
not reach his knees, bare feet, and very hairy legs; his brown arms 
are also quite bare, and his head has no covering but its thick black 
locks. Perhaps it may be as well to state what he had, as well as 
what he had not, and that, in addition to the breeches, he wore an 
old sleeveless knitted vest, and a crimson scarf round his waist. He 
snatched our bags, rugs, and umbrellas from the waggonette, and 
addressing us as his “ petit monsieur”’ and his “ bonnes petites dames,” 
signified his intention of giving us in charge to a friend of his—a dear 
friend—who would look after us whilst we were on the island. He 
points to his friend, who sits crooning on a stone with a basket of 
shells and bead-work for sale. 

We decide upon resistance; and having very clear views about 
what we should call luncheon in England and breakfast in France, 
we pass through the open doorway of the inn, and enter a low, dark 
room. ‘Two or three women are cooking at a large open fire-place : 
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some drivers, who have come with other visitors, are eating and 
drinking at a long wooden table, dark with age and dirt. There is 
one window, which opens into the narrow street, and in it are glass 
cases full of shells and rosaries and trifles carved in wood and bone. 
We pass to an inner room, and forget the brigand, and the promises 
which sound like threats, in the discussion of excellent omelettes, 
cutlets, and grapes. The inn may be taken as a sample of most of 
the houses on the island. It is built against the rock, out of which 
the stairs and some of the rooms are hollowed. The stairs are so 
dark and gloomy, that it seems as if they would lead to a dungeon ; 
and the bedroom, dismal as it is, is quite a surprise. But there are 
ominous holes in the floor, and so many suggestions of rats, that we 
think with a shudder of a night spent on the island, which we had at 
one time intended. We leave the inn, and, to the disgust of the brigand, 
decline guidance and the regular walk round the walls. We resolve to 
climb the steps which we see winding up by the side of houses and 
little terrace-gardens, to take our own time and our own way, and go 
up and up as far as one can see, high up the rock, and to the abbey 
gates. Climbing and resting, scorched by the sun and beaten back- 
wards by a fierce wind from the sea, which blew over the island and 
struck us in the face, we reached the last flight of steps. The great 
walls and gates frowned above us as we sat down to rest and to look 
about us. The steps were not much used ; tufts of grass and nettles 
grew in every crevice, with pellitory of the wall, and “ blue flowering 
borage, the Aleppo sort.’’ Beneath us was the parish church, and 
its graveyard, a small, narrow slip of ground on the surface of the 
rock ; a few slender poplars grew outside the wall which surrounded 
it, a large bay-tree flourished within, and there were many of the 
light iron and gilt crosses which one sees in all French cemeteries. 
Steep narrow steps led down to the church, which a priest, with two 
attendants carrying black vestments, was descending. They had 
pleasant voices, and were talking and laughing. The bright sunlight 
fell on them, and seemed to fall on the sounds also, and it touched 
the gilt crosses beneath them, and led the eye on over the houses 
and the sands to the bare island of Tombeline—very gaunt and 
prosaic in such a bright glow; and then on again to the mainland, 
with its happy fields and trees and villages, and Avranches standing 
high upon the hill, where we knew that Number Two would be 
rejoicing in the sunlight for our sakes. 

But during this time the chapel bell was tolling; and we thought 
that, for all the cheery voices of the priests and the glad bright day, 
there must be sad hearts near us. Number Three has such a large 
sympathy with sorrow as well as gladness, that she could not go on to 
see the abbey whilst others were laying away their dead, but must wait 
reverently until the ceremony was ended. Number Four thought it 
as well to be certain of facts before lavishing sympathy, and so 
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descended in the footsteps of the priests, found that, as matter of fact, 
the church bell was tolling for the convenience of certain nuns, the roof 
of whose convent is on a level with the churchyard wall, and made 
signs to relieve the mind of Number Three. She then entered the 
village church, which, like all other habitations in the island, is built 
both upon the rock and against the rock, and partly hollowed out of 
the rock. The interior is black and dismal; it looks like a dungeon 
in which religion is condemned to hard labour for life. Every stone 
in the pavement is a tombstone ; and the dark images, carved in wood 
and blackened by age, which are fixed against the walls, seem as if 
they had climbed up out of the high dark pews, and would go down 
again to the under world. Number Three turned back again to the 
sunshine, and rejoining the two others, they ascended to the entrance 
of the great building—half abbey, half castle--the successive abode of 
monks and soldiers and prisoners. We were on the eastward, or land 
side, of the island, which is defended by a vast wall, known as “ La 
Merveille.”” We had ascended about two-thirds of the entire height, 
and were standing before an old donjon, flanked by two battlemented 
towers. A flight of dark and steep stone steps leads to a black door 
in the donjon, barred with iron. A bell-handle hangs outside, with 
the inscription ‘‘ Sonnez”’ under it. We rang, and were admitted by 
a young Jesuit monk, one of twelve who have been placed in the abbey 
by the Bishop of Coutances. We ascend more steps, and find our- 
selves in what it would seem natural to call an entrance-hall, but which 
is really a crypt, with massive pillars and many doors, leading to other 
chambers. The one thing the reader must bear in mind is, that this 
abbey is hollowed out of the side of the rock, and that as you ascend 
from one story to that above it, you still find subterranean passages 
and rooms. You mount up many dark steps, and find yourself in a 
dungeon. You emerge for a moment on a narrow platform of rock, 
which the industry of the early monks converted into a garden, and 
then you ascend again towards the summit, but find yourself still in 
the dark rock chambers. d 
It would be impossible to give the history of this building within 
our present limits, and yet it cannot be passed over altogether in silence. 
The story is, that more than eleven hundred years ago St. Aubert, 
Bishop of Avranches, resolved to build an abbey on this island, which 
some say was then the abode of Druids, whilst others assert that it 
was a sacred burial-place. It was known as Mons Tumba; and no 
doubt the peculiar reverence which was felt for it made St. Aubert 
wish to devote it to some sacred use. He believed that the Archangel 
Michael commanded him to build a monastery on the island, and that 
the command was repeated to him in vision after vision. He could 
not rest until he set to work ; therefore, in 709, he led a small colony 
of Benedictine monks thither. Miraculous lights and signs are said 
to have pointed out the spot where the abbey was to be built, and 
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the form it was to assume; and a spring gushed up to supply the 
monks with water. Not long after, we are told that priests arrived 
from a far-distant island bringing the sword and shield of the Arch- 
angel. He had just destroyed a horrible dragon, which until then had 
ravaged their country, and had left these trophies of his victories, when 
he returned to the skies, with orders that they were to be preserved 
in the new. temple dedicated to him. Those early monks must have 
had a hard time of it, hollowing their cells and their graves also out 
of the granite rock, and carrying basket-loads of earth to make a small 
garden on a rocky ledge. No part of their work, except that garden, 
can be now identified ; but the abbey grew apace, and many men whose 
names are familiar to us gave it help and protection. The pirate Rollo, 
become a Christian king, reinstated the monks of St. Michel when 
pirates had driven them from their abbey in 925. Guillaume Longue- 
Espée and his successors took the monks under their protection, and 
enriched their abbey by their gifts. It must have been well to do by 
the time that William the Conqueror set out for England in 1066, since 
it equipped six of the vessels of his fleet. William did not forget his 
Norman friends; and as that kind of charity which consists in the 
transfer of other people’s goods is not peculiar to our own times, Mont 
St. Michel profited greatly by the spoils of the vanquished. 

Crowds of pilgrims resorted to the island, and by their help the 
monks amassed so rich a collection of manuscripts that the abbey 
was known as ‘The City of Books.” In order to guard their own 
possessions, as well as to give shelter to their dependents on the 
mainland in the time of war, massive fortifications were raised, and 
by the end of the twelfth century the abbey had attained its greatest 
splendour. The trophies of St. Michael, the shield and the sword, 
had not been without influence over his followers, and in 1157 Abbot 
Robert was governor of the castle as well as head of the monastery. 
In 1203, when Philip Augustus wished to punish King John for the 
murder of his nephew, Arthur of Brittany, he laid siege to Mont St. 
Michel, which belonged to the kings of England, and burnt the 
abbey to the bare walls. But when he was master of Normandy he 
rebuilt the parts he had destroyed, and placed a fortress on that 
crouching rock, the sister island Tombeline. It was in vain that, two 
hundred years later, the English besieged the castle ; it proved to be 
impregnable, and they were compelled to retreat. In 1254 the holy 
king, St. Louis, made a pilgrimage to Mont St. Michel: a tradition 
still shows the room in which he sat with the monks at meal times. 
It was Louis XI. who instituted the order of St. Michael, and 
presided at the first chapter in 1469. There were to be ultimately 
thirty-six knights of the order, but only fifteen were at first created. 
Louis XI. himself invested them with the insignia of their order, a 
golden collar inlaid with shells, to which was suspended a medal bear- 
ing an image of the Archangel. Ata later period the number of knights 
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was increased to a hundred, and at length the honour was bestowed 
so lavishly that the sign of it was known as the ‘‘ Collar for every cur.” 

The monks of those days were travelling a downward road, and by 
the year 1615 the Benedictines of Mont St. Michel had become so 
immoral and dissolute that they could no longer be tolerated even in 
a Catholic country. They were replaced by monks of the order of 
St. Maur, and we have nothing further to tell of them except that 
they were all swept away at the Revolution, and the abbey was con- 
verted into a prison. It was used as a prison till within the last 
two or three years, but it has now been assigned to the Bishop of 
Coutances, who has installed a few monks, and it is again an abbey. 
‘We are twelve,” said our youthful guide, with dreamy smile, ‘ the 
number of the Apostles.” The bishop has also sent some nuns, who 
have charge of an orphanage outside the walls, near the parish church 
of which we have already spoken. 

Not long before the beginning of the French Revolution, Madame 
de Genlis took her young pupils, one of whom was afterwards Louis 
Philippe, to visit Mont St. Michel. She gives an account of their 
arrival in the middle of the night, guided over the sands by men with 
flaming torches, who shouted to warn them of dangerous places on 
all sides, whilst above and beyond stood the fortress illuminated in 
honour of the princes. She speaks with pathetic feebleness of the 
‘*melancholy impression caused by all these new objects.” We did 
not share her melancholy, or if we felt it, it was not because the 
objects were new, but because they were old and effete, and the 
ardour even of our young guide could not make us believe that new 
life would ever kindle the worn-out frame before us, or that the 
monk’s cell, and then the soldier’s barrack, and last of all the 
prisoner's dungeon, could ever become more than a show place to 
saunter through and wonder at, and fill with sad visions of the past, 
rather than with hopes for the present and the future. Still by the 
help of our photographs we will walk through this empty shell. 

We are in the crypt, or entrance hall, one end of which is lighted 
by a large window. Near it is a counter, and under glass cases there 
are photographs, rosaries, chaplets, breviaries, crosses, and such like, 
for sale. One of the twelve ‘‘ brothers’’ stands behind the counter, 
with grave but kindly answers for all our questions. He suggests 
that we should see the place first, and choose our photographs when 
we return, as we must do, to this hall. We pass therefore to the 
Almoner’s Hall, in which alms were formerly distributed to the poor, 
and then to the Buttery, where the large stores required for this pur- 
pose were kept. These three are the crypts, or lowest chambers in 
the building, and their massive pillars support the weight of the upper 
part, that is, of the external walls or projecting parts, for, as we have 

said, every successive story is honey-combed out of the rock. These 
three crypts are known as the ‘‘ Montgomeries.” They take their 
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name from a Huguenot Montgomery who made an unsuccessful 
attempt to get possession of the fortress. He had obtained an 
entrance, but was slain in the Refectory, whilst the followers who 
accompanied him were put to death in the outer hall. The Knights of 
the Order.of St. Michael used the crypts as stables for their horses. 

We ascend to the set of chambers above the crypts, and enter 
the Salle des Chevaliers, or Salle des Conferences, said to be the 
finest Gothic hall in existence. Three rows of plain solid stone 
pillars divide the hall into four naves; the capitals of the pillars 
are richly carved with vine, acanthus, oak leaves, and a host of 
fantastic ornaments ; and the vaulted roof has richly carved terminal 
roses. This hall was formerly the chapter-house of the monks. 
Every year, on the first of June—the day on which the relics of 
St. Aubert were transferred from Avranches to the Mount—all the 
priors of the house who were scattered throughout France and 
England used to meet and hold a chapter. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the monks gave up their beautiful hall to the knights of 
St. Michael, who from henceforth held their chapters in it. They 
also hung up banners aud shields, emblazoned coats of arms above 
their stalls, and made the place bright with colour and gold. Empty 
and clean, it stands now‘as a memorial of a long train of eccle- 
siastics and a great host of armed men who have talked, and 
listened, and plotted, and disputed within it. We mount more dark 
steps to reach the old Benedictine refectory, in which St. Louis is 
said to have dined. It is a vast hall, divided into two naves by lofty 
pillars. Two enormous open fire-places, great empty mouths, gape 
side by side at one end of it. The monks are busy, cleaning and 
repairing the walls, and mending the windows, and here as elsewhere, 
trying to remove the traces of the long occupation of the abbey as a 
prison. The wooden partitions which divided large chambers into 
dormitories, the flooring which converted them into two-storied 
rooms, are all going or gone. Gaping holes, heaps of broken wood, 
scaffolding, and tools, all tell of an attempted restoration. But the 
massive pile is unpromising material, and the felons have left a brand 
upon it not easy to be effaced. The great treadwheel is one of the 
most noticeable things either without or within the abbey. 

We are still climbing up the rocky mount, and are now near the 
summit, for we have reached the crypt which is beneath the church 
that stands upon the highest point on the island. Nineteen pillars 
support the weight of the apse. They are crowded together, without 
beauty of form or finish, and look like a herd of great patient beasts 
crouching under a heavy burden. A light as from a star gleams out 
among them, and our young priest falls on his knees before a black 
image of the Virgin, of miraculous origin, which is held in high 
repute. Wandering among these pillars in the ‘dim religious light,” 
we drift into talk with him as to his vocation. The life he leads 
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may seem, he tells us, quiet and dull, but he likes it—it is his voca- 
tion. Some men can do one thing and some another ; he does not 
say this is the highest that he has chosen, other people may not think 
so, but it suits him, meets his needs. He is happy even now whilst 
he is young, and how much more contented he will be when he is 
old, and the temptations of youth and the love of the world are 
removed farther from him! ‘ We must obey the will of God,” he 
continues, ‘and if I see that it is the will of God that I should stand 
here and preach to this pillar ’’"—and he laid his open hand against 
the cold stone—‘‘ I must do it. What is it to me that it does not 
hear, or answer, or show any sign of grace? It is only by a miracle 
that any human heart is touched. It does not concern me whether God 
chooses to perform a miracle, but it does concern me whether I do the 
work He has appointed for me.” The words were spoken with great 
simplicity and earnestness, and Numbers One and Three, who had at 
first looked suspiciously at our guide, were touched by them, but still 
thought it a pity he should kneel down and worship a little dirty image. 

From the crypt we pass to the old ‘‘ Promenoir,” or cloisters of the 
Benedictine monks in the twelfth century. It is rock-bound on two 
sides, and the thick outer walls are pierced with windows at such a 
height that light enters, but no vision of the outer world. It is, in fact, 
a long dark vault, and a vaulted passage leads from it to the garden of 
the Benedictines—a ledge of rock, from which some of the stone had 
been hollowed out for building purposes, and to which all the soil had 
been carried up in baskets. Beyond the cloisters are the cachots, the 
cells used for solitary confinement. They are known as “ The Great 
Exile,” ‘‘ The Little Exile,” and ‘The Devil’s Call.” They are all 
hewn out of the granite rock; the first two have no light, and air is 
admitted through a very small grating near the massive, iron-ribbed 
door. You enter one of them, and a sea of blackness swallows you 
up. You cannot see your hand before your face, or guess the walls 
that shut you in. The door is closed, and your heart sinks within 
you. You cannot hear the voices outside, and a great horror of 
darkness and silence seizes you. In frantic haste you grope around 
and above, to make sure that no evil thing lurks to seize you. The 
place is empty, dark, hopeless; you shudder to think of the wretch 
shut up alone there with his crimes or his wrongs, and your brain is 
busy with the awful realities of the past, when the guide opens the 
door to ask you, with a smile, if it is enough. He tells us that when 
the building was used as a prison, refractory prisoners were sent to 
these cachots, or dungeons, for twenty-four, or at the utmost, thirty- 
six hours. But the soldier monks were not so merciful ! 

Another of the cachots was known as ‘“‘ The Iron Cage,” though it 
was in reality a wooden cage. Strong wooden bars separated one 
end of along and narrow cell, lighted by a single window, from the 
other. It was in this cage that the journalist Dubourg, who had 
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written against Louis XIV., was imprisoned. Here, too, he died, 
or, as some say, was devoured, still living, by the rats. On the 
same level with the crypt beneath the church and these cloisters 
and cachots, is the Benedictine burial-place of the eleventh century. 
It is also hollowed out of the rock, and we find that the nave of the 
present church is above us, whilst some one of these long, vaulted 
chambers was probably the first and early church. We pass through 
them, groping our way to the light which comes from a window in 
the outer wall. Near it a tall, handsome man, about fifty years of 
age, and with the look and bearing of a soldier, is busy with plans 
and charts and drawings. He is makiag investigations, our guide 
tells us, and we pass out to a rocky platform, or rather to a cell, 
three sides of which are formed by the rock; the fourth is open, and 
there is no necessity for guarding it even when prisoners are at work, 
for the rock above and beneath is a sheer precipice, which would 
make escape that way impossible. By means of an enormous tread- 
wheel, which was formerly worked by the prisoners, provisions were 
thus raised to the summit. The iron tramway fixed against the per- 
pendicular face of the rock, up which they were hoisted, the large 
gap in the rock itself, and the dim outline of the great wheel within, 
are seen, as I have already said, from the sands and from the main- 
land. Near at hand the place looks like the skull, and the wheel like 
the teeth of a gigantic Death, ready to tear and devour its victims. 
When we returned to the old burial-vaults, the Frenchman, busy 
with his plans, to whom we had merely bowed in passing, stopped 
work to ask if we had noticed the dark recesses, and knew how far 
they extended? Now, our eyes had been unable to pierce the 
gloom, and we had merely passed along what we took to be a dark 
and narrow passage. He lighted a taper, and carrying it to some 
little distance, showed us a large subterranean chamber leading from 
that in which we stood, and receiving no light from the outer world. 
The prisoners used it as a storehouse for wood, of which there was 
still an enormous quantity left. Our new guide climbed over the 
heaps of wood, which at the far end reached almost to the roof. 
Fantastic figures started out of the darkness as he passed, with the 
taper held high above his head ; arms threatened and hands beckoned 
him, sullen forms crouched down, and shadows fled from him. He 
sprang from one projecting mass to another, rapid, agile, and sure- 
footed, until at length he had mounted almost to the roof, and the 
light of his taper was made dim by the distance and the height at 
which he stood. The large dimensions of the vault, its high arched 
roof and the pillars which separated it from a long aisle running 
parallel to it, were suggested rather than revealed to us. He returned, 
and the blackness hurried after him and shut him out again. He 
explained his reasons for believing that there are corresponding vaults 
and recesses on the other side of the passage in which we stood, and 
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he pointed to the evident traces of a doorway which must have 
existed at some time in the solid masonry. But the whole of this 
part of the abbey is dead and buried, like the old Benedictine monks ; 
their cloisters, their cemetery, their church, are the vaults above 
which the new structures have been raised. Part of the old cemetery 
has been used until recently as a storehouse for potatoes. The 
potatoes were heaped up over the bones of the old monks, and on 
the dust into which they have mouldered. ‘‘ You have but to scrape 
the dust aside,” said our informant, ‘and you find their bones— 
skulls and arms and legs without number.” We were not inclined 
to scrape for their bones, and left the vast tombs in which the past 
lies dead and buried, to turn towards the upper air. Our way lay 
through the old cloisters again, and then up steps leading from it, 
with the rock for a wall on our right hand. Ata certain point the 
rock ended, and masonry took its place. ‘That is the summit of 
Mont St. Michel,” said our guide; “all that remains is above and on 
the rock.” We emerge into the daylight and the open air, and find 
that we have now reached the third or topmost story of the abbey. 
On this story there are the cloisters, dormitories, refectory, and 
library of the thirteenth century, and the church with its nave of the 
eleventh and choir of the fifteenth century. 

The exquisite cloisters, with their two hundred and twenty pillars, 
are of the thirteenth century. What a contrast there is between their 
lightness, grace, and beauty, and the gloom of the old Benedictine 
cloisters we have just lefi! Windows in the western wall look over 
the sea to the setting sun, and the space enclosed by the cloister walls 
is open to the blue sky,—a region unknown to the older monks in 
their dungeons. Here, for the first time, one can shake off the 
associations of the fortress or the prison. The lavish and exuberant 
decorations make one sympathise with the delight which the monks 
must have felt when they had worked their way up to the light. The 
exquisite tracery of the arches, the slender pillars, and the delicate 
and subtle carving of the capitals, filled our guide with something of 
the enjoyment and pride his predecessors must have felt in them. 
Still, as we sat in the sunshine trying to realise the meaning of the 
change, we found that there was no mistake about the renunciation 
of the earlier times. There was an actual giving up of everything 
which makes life pleasant in order to attain a higher good not com- 
patible with the pleasures of this life. Whereas later, although the 
theory of incompatibility was still held, the recluses did contrive 
to get all the good things of this life, and the enjoyment of them. 
But they did this violence to their consciences with such evil results 
to themselves and all around them, as the world has seen. 

At this stage we drifted into talk about the Jesuit missionaries in 
China. Our guide was greatly interested in the subject, « .d so 
excited in discussing it, that we never got him fairly back to any 
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more immediate interests. We passed from the cloisters to the 
church, which stands, as we have said, on the summit of the island. 
The nave was commenced in the eleventh century by the Abbot 
Hildebert, and is Norman; but the choir is much more recent, and 
very much of it belongs to the Renaissance. All the rich decorations 
of the church were destroyed at the time of the Revolution in 1793; 
but there are still many curious bas-reliefs, which have, however, 
been removed from their original positions, and placed in the chapels 
of the choir. We were struck with one which represents five 
scenes from the life of Christ, the central and largest being the 
Crucifixion. The two thieves hang one on each side of Christ, and 
the soul, represented as a naked new-born babe, is escaping from the 
mouth of each. A merciful angel is waiting to receive the soul of the 
penitent thief, whilst the impenitent is keenly watched by a devil 
with horns, and hoof, and a pitchfork held in an ominous and 
suggestive position. I think that the relief of having escaped from 
the crypts and cachots beneath may help to account for our admiration 
of the lightness, and largeness, and beauty of the church. It is very 
bare, and has the look of having been swept and garnished. Several 
years ago the restorations and reparation which had become necessary 
were confided to the prisoners, a fact which makes any detailed 
account of them superfluous. Over and above anything that could 
possibly have been required, they erected some enormous pillars in 
the nave. Works of supererogation are always out of place. 

We passed from the church to the rocky terrace known as “ Beau- 
regard,” and now from the very summit of the island looked once 
more over the wide expanse of sea and land—looked a farewell that 
was not all regret. It is better to know that some things have been 
than that they are, and the great interest of Mont St. Michel must be 
that it is the monument of a past that is dead and gone; that the 
pious hermits, the wicked monks, the dissolute soldiers, and the 
prisoners will return no more. We left the church and descended on 
the outside of the abbey buildings, passing the cistern under the 
northern transept, which contains twelve hundred tons of water. By 
many steps we reached the point from which we had started, and 
there in the entrance-hall, the first of the Montgomeries, we chose 
our photographs. The ‘“ brother’ who sold them aided us with great 
intelligence, selecting the best he could find on the counters, and 
even then not contented until he had seen if he had no better copies 
in reserve. Had we not chosen too many? he asked. Did we want 
all those ? Surely not the small size and the large ones also? Yes, 
we wanted them all, but should like the names written on them, lest 
we should forget. ‘I will fetch you a pen,” said the frere, ‘and 
tell you the names. I would do it for you myself with pleasure, but 
I cannot write.” The announcement gave us as much surprise as if it 
had come from a curate in the Church of England, but it was stated 
so frankly and simply, that we could no more have remarked upon it 
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than if he had confessed to ignorance of the Zend Avesta. For all 
that, I am free to confess that I was dying to know why he couldn’t 
write, especially as he was appointed salesman to the establish- 
ment. And if I ever go again I mean to ask somebody else about it. 

We said good-bye to him and to our guide with regret, and once 
again turned our footsteps to the outer world, and towards the wall 
‘‘ La Merveille,” by which we proposed to descend. There is now 
no garrison in the place; soldiers and criminals were removed 
together, and the marvel is, therefore, not that there are so few, but 
that there are any inhabitants at all, since there can be so very little 
occupation for them. 

From the walls we looked down into gardens and houses beneath 
us, passed under mighty fig-trees, which in many places over- 
shadowed the path, and longed for tempting grapes, which we stood 
and contemplated as they hung beneath us in delicious bunches. 
Now that special garden belonged to the male population of the 
island—namely, the brigand, who gladly recognised us, cut the 
grapes, and sent them to us by an old woman, who put a ladder 
against the wall, and handed them to us in a plate. As we were 
speaking to her, angry voices in an adjoining garden attracted her 
attention. She looked over the wall, burst into tears, and scrambled 
down the ladder, leaving her plate, with the frane in it upon the 
wall. She turned back to explain: ‘Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! it isa 
daughter fighting with her own mother-in-law! I cannot bear to see 
it.” The two women looked coarse and wicked ; the younger one 
much more so than the elder. So far as we could make out, they 
were fighting for the possession of an old broom-handle. The 
daughter secured it; and pushing her mother-in-law out of the house, 
proceeded to bolt and fasten doors and window. But, to her dis- 
appointment, the old woman did not return and take up the struggle. 
She went away to her neighbours, and loudly bewailed her wrongs. 
In vain she opened doors and windows, and defied her to return, the 
old woman would not even look at the house. At last the younger 
appeared at a door in the roof, which opened on the wall close to us, 
and passed out, singing in a harsh, triumphant manner. This scene 
dragged the little island back into real life, and showed it as it really 
is—a population of poor and ignorant people, with no other employ- 
ment or trade than making shell baskets and pincushions, or the 
chance of conducting a stranger round the walls. A quarrel like 
that which we had witnessed was an event of all-absorbing interest. 
When we left the walls, and walked up the narrow street beneath, we 
found every one discussing it. 

The brigand awaited us at the inn. He had made up his mind 
that a friend of his with a boat should earn an honest penny by 
rowing us up the Coesnon to the mainland ; that another dear friend 
should assist ; that he himself would accompany us ; and that a still 
more intimate friend, the ostler, should also be of the party. We 
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protested against the arrangement, but the brigand had secured his 
point by sending the carriage away over the sands, and we had to 
submit. He helped us into the boat with such vigour, and pinched 
our arms so dreadfully in the operation, that Number Three insisted 
on his being “ bought off” before we started. So we gave him a 
pourboire, and told him that he need not accompany us farther. He 
was quite contented with the arrangement, and stood on the bank 
shouting good wishes to us, and superfluous directions to the rowers. 
We left the island glorified in the rays of the setting sun—quite a 
typical island, outer walls to guard against all foes, outer waves 
washing the strong wall; within, the village rising house above house 
upon the rock ; the aspiration of the village fulfilled, as it were, in the 
abbey, and the aspiration of the abbey in the church. But the com- 
pletion of the church, the spire with the Archangel, is now wanting, 
and its place is occupied by a square tower with a platform, from 
whence the curious traveller may count church steeples and towns and 
villages and distant islands in the sea. And so with the island; it is 
a place from which to look out upon the past, a past that is utterly 
at anend. That life in which soldiers and priests oceupied the social 
heights, and all others merely crouched about their feet to minister 
to them, and drag out a wretched life sustained by their bounty, 
is gone for ever. » Nothing else has come to take its place in Mont 
St. Michel. Priest and soldier are gone, but the ignorance and poverty 
which they called forth and fostered remain to testify against them. 

Look at it from afar, however, and how the glow of sunset glorifies the 
place, and distance lends it new beauties! We were glad the brigand 
played us that trick, as we sat silent in the boat and the golden 
island glowed like a vision and then faded out into cold grey rock. 

We had some difficulty in finding our coachman, who had given 
himself up to skittles and cider. He invited us to partake of the 
cider, and we turned away in such indignation, that his companion 
said to him, “‘ Are they princes?’’ The irony was not lost upon us, 
but we sternly walked on, and when the carriage at length overtook 
us the coachman was penitent, and tried to appease us by a present 
of walnuts which he stole from somebody else’s tree. 

Although evening was far advanced, the threshers whom we had 
passed were still at work. A large heap of grain lay near them, and 
the road was knee-deep in straw. Men, women, and children, their 
day’s work over, sat laughing and talking. There was no longer a 
quadrille party as in the morning, but four women and three men 
stood in a row working like one machine with seven flails. 

We went home very quietly, saddened by the dreary waste around 
us, and recalling little bits to tell Number Two. We did tell her, but 
she refused to chronicle the events of this day, and so it fell to the 
lot of Number Four to take up her pen. I now replace it in her more 
skilful fingers, and in my turn “ subside.” 





